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|| THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 


WEEK'S slow but uninterrupted progress justifies 

sangu 12 hopes of the recovery of the Prince of WALEs. 
With the diminished pressure of immediate anxiety, the 
extraordinary sympathy which had been felt for the Royal 
Family is naturally exchanged for a normal feeling of interest 
and good-will. The unexpected outburst of enthusiasm, 
though it offers a dangerous pretext for rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, is still worth the notice of political observers, During 
no period w'thin the memory of the present generation had 
so many sp -ulative doubts of the vitality and security of 
the Monarcl been expressed as within three months after 


. the time when the close of the Session left speakers and 


writers at leisure to discover some new topic of discussion. 
More than one leading theorist announced in a more or less 
dogmatical tone that, even if custom or considerations of 
utility still recommended the maintenance of the Throne, 
personal loyalty at least was finally extinct. The same 
assumption tempted agitators in quest of notoriety to 
denounce the cost of the Court, and to put out tentative 
hints of the expediency of Republican institutions; and 
still more vulgar brawlers courted applause by open 
menaces of rebellion, to be attempted as soon as the 
close of the present reign furnished an occasion for treason. 
It would have argued culpable timidity to pay any serious 
attention to the bluster of demagogues who are not likely 
to put themselves in the way of being hanged; but it 
was not desirable that the fundamental institutions of the 
country should become subjects of controversy, especially 
under a Minister who, with all his susceptibility of im- 
pressions, seems incapable of a permanent conviction. It 
was remarked that while the advocates of an improved 
military system were stigmatized as moral poisoners and 
assassins, the same statesman who thought a proposal to in- 
crease the Estimates more criminal than the wilful propagation 
of cattle disease courteously described the assailant of the 
Monarchy as a fellow-labourer who had adopted somewhat 
extreme opinions. The unforeseen exposure ofa not uncom- 
mon delusion has for the time silenced those who had 
hoped to profit by the supposed unpopularity of the 
Crown. The illness of the QueEN proved that an. ap- 
parent neglect of formal duties had not been wilful or 
capricious; and the danger of the Prince of Wa zs, especially 
when a relapse was thought to have rendered recovery 
hopeless, proved to the sounder part of the community 
that their feelings and opinions were shared by an over- 
whelming majority of the entire nation. It is admitted 
that no equally universal display of sentiment has been 
witnessed except by the few survivors who remember the 
death of the Princess Cuartorte, four-and-fifty years ago. 
If the general anxiety and grief were not proofs of attach- 
ment to the Monarchy and to the reigning family, there is no 
meaning in personal loyalty. Regret or solicitude based on a 
political calculation would have been far less significant. The 
life of the Prince offers no security against revolution; and 
the succession of his son would have been as secure as his own. 
Even a possible Regency would have involved no risk to the 
Constitution, because the Royal prerogative has been so adjusted 
that it may safely be administered for a time by a woman ora 
stranger. Nevertheless, the probable death of the son of the 
QueEn and the heir of the Crown was felt almost like a 
Private grief in innumerable households. 

In France the unanimity and intensity of English feeling, 
while it excited natural surprise, has by several politicians 
been thought to convey a political lesson. Painful experi- 
ence has suggested a doubt whether former generations were 
Wrong in allowing imagination to share with reason in the 


construction of constitutional fabrics. 'The Republicans of the 
last century proved to their own satisfaction that the highest 
rank and power ought to be bestowed, not on the accidental 
offshoot of a single family, but on the best and wisest of the 
citizens. Doubts have since arisen whether an accurate selec- 
tion is possible, and also whether personal merit satisfies all the 
conditions by which a ruleris enabled to discharge his func- 
tions. The French are for the moment lucky in the supremacy 
of the cleverest and perhaps the most patriotic of their country- 
men; but if any misfortune were to deprive them of his guid- 
ance, no successor would be designated by public opinion, unless 
indeed the choice fell on the Duke of AumaLzE, whose merits, 
although he is a statesman and a soldier, might have been over- 
looked if he had not been borna Prince. In England, too, the 
Prime Minister is unsurpassed in ability, and he is acknow- 
ledged by universal consent to be the most virtuous and ear- 
nest of Ministers; but the form of government existed before 
Mr. GLapstone, and it will survive his term of power. His 
services to the country, and those rendered by many other 
Ministers and legislators, are incomparably greater than any 
which flattery could attribute to the Prince of Wares; but 
neither he nor any other statesman has a like hold on the 
popular imagination. No wise politician will neglect any force 
which he may find available for the easier conduct of govern- 
ment. The most difficult problem in organic legislation is to 
obtain that willing obedience which is only paid to some prin- 
ciple which is taken for granted. The people of the United 
States, in a condition of society to which hereditary monarchy 
would be absurdly inapplicable, have with a sound political 
instinct adopted as an ultimate article of faith a superstitious 
beliefin the infallibility of universal suffrage. It would be easy 
to prove that it is as irrational to acquiesce in the despotism of 
a numerical majority as in the indefeasible rights of the QUEEN 
or the Prince of Wa tes; yet the difference between the 
Americans who contrive to believe in a majority, and the 
French who believe in nothing, measures the space which 
separates periodical anarchy from orderly freedom. Upstarts 
and usurpers must govern by force, although transcendent 
superiority, as in the case of NaPoLEon and CROMWELL, may 
sometimes attract to their persons an insecure species of 
loyalty. The Napoleonic legend which was formerly taught 
by Tuiers and Bérancer was so far useful during the earlier 
part of the Second Empire that it disinclined the French 
people from indulging in their favourite occupation of picking 
the watch to pieces to look at the works. The feeling which 
has been proved on the occasion of the Prince’s illness to exist 
in England is an instrument of good government worth ten 
times over all the money which, according to the statements 
of factious declaimers, is expended on the Court. A naviga- 
tor who finds a current which will help him in his course 
would not, if he could, divert it merely because he might 
think it an anomalous interruption of the uniformity of the 
ocean. 

It is true that in modern times hereditary succession 
has its risks and weaknesses, which are to be set off, as 
far as they extend, against the accompanying advantages. 
The personal element on which so much of the strength 
of Royalty depends is not unnaturally deemed by the 
multitude to involve a corresponding responsibility. The 
object of so much anxious sympathy during illness will 
not escape popular observation and criticism when he is 
once more restored to active life. The French King who 
is said after a similar experience to have asked how he 
came to be so much beloved, made no attempt in after years 
to give a retrospective answer to his own question. The 
Prince of Wates has happily not incurred the discredit 
which fell on some of his predecessors in consequence of their 
tendency to faction and domestic mutiny. The English 
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nation never approved of family divisions, even when the 
reigning Sovereign chanced to be unpopular; and an Heir 
Apparent who had connected himself with the Opposition during 
the present reign would have provoked universal disapprobation. 
It might perhaps have been a happy accident if the Prince of 
Wates had inherited his father’s interest in mechanical im- 
provement, and in certain branches of applied art; but an 
affectation cf tastes which are only shared by a few would 
have caused ridicule rather than gratitude. Perhaps the 
virtues and qualities which are best appreciated in the person 
of an English Heir Apparent are rather negative than posi- 
tive; and in many respects the Prince of Watts seems to 
have satisfied the conditions of popularity. His hearty 
enjoyment of field sports and of society, his fluent delivery 
of the graceful commonplaces which. become a Prince on 
festive occasions, his cheerful and genial appearance and 
manner, have met with a recognition which might perhaps be 
withheld from more ambitious virtues; but the charm 
of external accomplishments attaches exclusively to youth. 
In maturer years it will be expected that the Prince 
of Wates shall set an example of conduct as well 
as of courtesy, and that, without direct interference in 
political contests, he shall exhibit a suitable interest in the 
public affairs to which his future life ought to be devoted. 
It is probably not by his own fault that he has been debarred 
from taking a share in serious business. The eagerness with 
which he embraced a late opportunity of acting as a soldier, 
though it was only on parade, probably indicates a praise- 
worthy impatience of mere amusement and idleness. An 
English King can scarcely perform military service to his 
country, but it is desirable that he should know something 
of the details of the army. There is every reason to hope 
that the enthusiastic good-will which has been shown to the 
Prixce may not be followed by disappointment. 


MR. GRANT DUFF AT ELGIN, 


WN R. GRANT DUFF has made his annual speech to his 
; constituents, und, as usual, has principally touched on 
foreign affairs. ‘This time he has mainly devoted himself to 
considering how England stands as regards the great Conti- 
nental Powers, and what should be the general line of our 
foreign policy. The plan of embodying what are really essays 
on great and difficult subjects in speeches to constituents has 
its advantages and its disadvantages. The latter are suili- 
ciently obvious from the criticisms which Mr. Grant Durr’s 
speech has already provoked. A man not in the first rank 
of political life may easily be accused of coming forward 
to advise people who do not wish him to advise them, 
when he attempts to lay down the whole cast and charac- 
ter of the foreign policy of a nation like England. It is 
impossible that he should not go over much ground as to 
which every one is, morally at least, agreed; and then, 
when he dwells on accepted truths, critics cry out that 
there is no good in a new prophet arising to talk platitudes. 
Some new ideas, or old ideas in a new shape, he of course 
tries to put forward; and then, as he has but a limited oppor- 
tunity of stating-and defending them there and then, his critics 
accuse him of airing unsupported crotchets. On the other 
hand, it is exceedingly useful that the nation should be made 
periodically to attend to subjects nearly concerning it, such 
as the character of its foreign policy. But men in the first 
rank of political life generally shrink from such a task, as 
they are aware that their words might be misinterpreted 
abroad, and might be supposed to convey a hint as to soime- 
thing that England was or was not going to doat once. A 
person in the position of Mr. Grant Durr is exactly in the 
right position for treating such general matters. He has a 
safe seat, he has long Parliamentary experience, he is known 
to have devoted immense labour to the acquirement of political 
information, he has fairly won a Ministerial position. More- 
over he can speak at Elgin on foreign politics or anything 
else. He is blessed with constituents who would honestly 
welcome and admire him, and would feel an unabated satis- 
faction in perpetually returning him, although he chose to 
speak to them of nothing but the corona of the solar eclipse. 

e wishes to make Englishmen consider their foreign policy, 
and he is justified by the best of tests—that of success. He 
gets a hearing; what he says is telegraphed, circulated, and 
criticized, and whatever he has to say of real value will there- 
fore in time bear its legitimate fruits. 

As Mr. Grant Durr approaches the consideration of the 
foreign policy of England from the point of view of a decided 

i , alien from mere revolutionary and destructive move- 


ments, anxious to do justice to his opponents, and aware that 
the only sound basis of opinion is the combination of honesty 
of purpose with a laborious search after facts, we have 
nothing to do but to record our general concurrence with his 
manner of treating political questions. There are also certain 
more special doctrines which he has set himself to advocate, 
which we think it of great importance that those who are 
qualified to do so suould advocate earnestly. The chief of 
these are, that the leading statesmen of the Ministry 
should frame to themselves a clear v of the foreign 
policy of England, and should lose no good opportunity 
of letting this couitry and other countries know what that 
policy is. Secondly, that the true value of the diplomatic 
service as an instrument of enlightening public opinion should 
be recognised; and thirdly, that the necessity for military 
preparations, and the large amount of time and thought most 
properly given to the discussion of military questions, should 
not be suffered to diminish our theoretical horror and de- 
testation of war. It is only when we come to matters of 
detail that we find ourselves differing somewhat irom Mr, 
Grant Durr, or perhaps from what, under the pressure of 
necessary brevity, he has seemed to say. There would be no 
use in a general speech on foreign policy unless it provoked 
discussion among those who agreed with it in the mass. It is 
not that what he says is wrong, but that it seems occasionally 
to need qualifications which we do not find attached to 
it. There is now, he says, for example, no reason for England 
interfering on the Continent, or any likelihood of its being 
hastily inclined to do so, because political principles pleasant 
to Englishmen are everywhere triumphant. The reactionary 
party, as he says, which twenty years ago seemed triumphant, 
is now beaten along the whole line. This sounds like saying 


ide: 


| that we are not to interfere in Continental affairs so long as 


the Continent goes on in the way we approve. It is a source 
of unmixed satisfaction to most Englishmen that in the 
last twenty years the clerical and absolutist parties have lost 


| ground in Europe; but it by no means follows that if they 


began to recover ground we should have any call to oppose 
them. It is also very possible that the next complications 
which may disturb Europe may be of a different kind 
from those in which the parties whose present depression gives 
Mr. Grant Durr so much pleasure have prominently figured. 
It is possible that Europe may be endangered by the disposi- 
tion to seize on territories that are stated to be of great mili- 
tary advantage to those who appropriate them. It is also 
possible that Europe may be disturbed by the triumph in 
some part of its area of the revolutionary propaganda. How 
England should act under either set of circumstances it would 
be absurd to discuss now; but it is obvious that a new set of 
duties and interests would have to be considered, on which the 
delightful fact that priests and absolutists are at a discount 
just now would throw scarcely any light whatever. 

It would be well also if Mr. Grant Durr would guard his 
hearers or readers from expecting too much even from the best 
diplomatic service that can be imagined. What Mr. Grayt 
Durr wishes is, that the service should’be constantly occu- 
pied in gathering all kinds of information about foreign 
countries, and that so much of this information as could be 
safely and profitably given to the English public should be 
regularly laid before it. Up to a certain point this is a very 
good idea of what the diplomatic service should do. It 
sounds a truism that a young diplomatist should be made 
to think that his first professional duty is to learn all 
that he possibly can about the people, the resources, 
and the habits of the country to which he is sent. But 
it is a really new and most excellent conception of his duties, 
and the Foreign Oflice by embracing it is giving the nation 
continually increased value for the money it expends on the 
service. It is also a very good thing that much of the special 
information acquired by diplomatists should be published so as 
to make people here understand what is happening abroad. But, 
after all, the publications of diplomatists can only be one of the 
means of acquiring intelligence, and very often they cannot 
be among the most valuable. No subject in foreign politics, 
for instance, will be more interesting and instructive than 
to know, when the new system of taxation is practically 
completed in France, how its pressure is felt and borne 
by different classes. But a newspaper Correspondent is much 
better fitted to give the English public information than a 
diplomatist. For the French Government would of course 
complain if an English official document stated that the 
peasantry or the artisans were deeply distressed and discon- 
tented, while a newspaper Correspondent could say this with 
impunity; and it might be the very information of all others 
that it would, for political and financial purposes, be most 
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useful to have. Diplomatists can only give the sort of 
information to which no one can object—the information, 
in fact, of encyclopedias brought down to the latest date— 
and this is only a part, though itis a very valuable part, 
of what the public needs to know. So again, there was 
something of hazardous assumption in Mr. Granr Durr’s 
statement that he could think of nothing to be aimed at 
in home and foreign policy except to carry out the legacy 
of Mr. Cospen’s opinions. Such a statement does not bear 
the impress of Mr. Grant Dvrr’s usually guarded utterances 
and general width of thought. With regard to foreign affairs, 
the legacy of Mr. Cosprn’s opinions seems to come merely 
to this—that we should aim at a general disarmament; and 
Mr. Grant Dorr asserted that if France would agree to it, 
there would be no obstacle in the way. This strikes us as 
unfair to France, and not very accurate. One of the last 
acts of Lord Ciarennon’s life was to try to effect a gene- 
ral disarmament; and his efforts broke down not at Paris, 
but at Berlin, where Prince Bismark pointed oyt that, as the 
German military system involved the training of the whole 
nation, disarmament could only be superficial. The number 
of troops on a war footing might be easily reduced, but as 
the whole nation would be constantly made ready to come 
forward as soldiers at the slightest notice, the disarmament 
of Germany would be only nominal. Russia has now adopted 
the German system, and Russia is therefore always armed. 
France does not wish, if the views of M. Turers are 
those of the nation, to adopt this system. The habits 
and character of the people are, as the Germans are 
always pointing out, totally unsuited for it. But if there 
was a nominal disarmament, and France and Germany 
maintained an equally small number of troops on a war 
footing, while the military training of the nation went 
on in Germany but did not go on in France, there would 
be an end to the position of France as a great and independent 
Power. One of the legacies of thought which Mr. Coppen 
practically bequeathed to his successors was the opinion that 
foreign politics might be discussed as if from a balloon, with- 
out any attention to particular facts; and Mr. Grant Durr 
would have come much nearer the truth if he had said that 
one of the first tasks which a student of foreign politics has to 
do when addressing the English public is to try to cure it of 
the tendency to talk vaguely and wildly about foreign politics 
ra the influence of Mr. Coppen has unfortunately fos- 
tered. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


M® DENISON will retire from his high office surrounded 
by general respect and good-will. On the resignation 
ot Mr. Suaw Lerevre the House of Commons was fortunate 
in finding a successor so well qualified to continue the tradi- 
tions of the Chair. The friend and associate from his early 
youth of his most eminent contemporaries, Mr. Evetyn Denison 
seemed to be pointed out by fortune, by connexion, and by 
personal accomplishments for a successful public career; but 
either inclination or opportunity failed, and he passed the 
greater part of his life in the respectable rank of a leading 
county member. The favourable occasion which, according 
to a pleasant belief, is supposed to occur to every man once in 
his life, was presented by Lord Patmersron’s offer of the 
place of Speaker on the meeting of the new Parliament in 
1857; and Mr. Denisen’s natural aptitude and his acquired 
experience could have found no better field for their exercise. 
His dignified bearing and courteous manner satisfied the taste 
of the most fastidious members, and secured the general 
deference of the entire body. For one or two Sessions it was 
thought that the new Speaker had not made a sufliciently 
special study of the forms and regulations of the House; 
and some of Lord Patmerston’s opponents vented their 
irritation against the triumphant Minister by occasional re- 
monstrances against the decisions of his nominee; but it 
is much more important that a Speaker should possess tact 
and personal weight than that on his first appointment he 
should already have learnt the Standing Orders by heart. 
Any man of good abilities can in a short time master the 
technical details of official formalities; and many years have 
passed since the rulings of the present Speaker have been 
questioned. Conversations at the side of the chair, kindly 
hints to inexperienced members, ability to check the first 
beginnings of disorder without loss of temper or cause of 
offence, are the means by which a Speaker of the House of 
Commons maintains an influence which is essential to the 
effective transaction of business. The presiding officer ought 
to have such character and social] position that his notice is 


flattering to young beginners; and Mr. Denison, always a 
consistent member of a party, but never a heated partisan, has 
had’ no difficulty in effacing and forgetting any prejudice 
which would interfere with the discharge of his duties. 

To a capable incumbent there can be no pleasanter office 
than that of Speaker. The considerable but not severe labour 
of half the year is rewarded by a six months’ vacation. A 
Prime Minister or an active Secretary of State performs more 
important functions, and possesses more substantial power. 
Pirt, Sir Rosert Peer, Lord Patmersron, or Mr. GuapDsTone 
would have chafed against the restraints and disabilities of a 
ceremonial office; but to the majority of men the marks of 
external dignity and the recognition of high place are not 
unwelcome. Although formal salutations between men have 
in other cases almost gone out of fashion, a well-bred member 
of the House of Commons still raises his hat to the Speaker 
when he meets him in the street. Almost alone among digni- 
taries he is always addressed in private as well as in public by 
his official title; and the only legitimate excuse for refusal of 
an invitation to one of his Sessional dinners is the command 
of the QUEEN to attend her at the Palace. A more remark- 
able and valuable privilege consists in the habitual dis- 
position of the House to respect and support the decisions 
of the Chair. A tendency indispensable to the maintenance 
of order has long since been consolidated into a custom. 
Incompetence or habitual injustice on the part of a Speaker 
would provoke deep resentment, and the inevitable expression 
of disapproval would probably compel his resignation; but 
fortunately the occupants of the office have, with few excep- 
tions, commanded the confidence of the House, and their 
judgments have for the most part been accepted without ap- 
peal. Occasional attempts at mutiny are discouraged and 
suppressed; and in return for the nearly absolute control 
which he is allowed to exercise in matters of form and order, 
the Speaker always professes unqualified submission to the 
will of the House when questions of substance arise. It is 
surprising that he so seldom incurs unpopularity in the dis- 
charge of the difficult and invidious function of making a 
selection among the numerous candidates for a hearing. The 
tule of looking alternately to either side of the House for 
the most part prevents any suspicion of party preference; 
but it often happens that among twenty eager orators 
springing up simultaneously from adjoining benches, the 
Speaker is compelled to make a choice with the certai 
of disappointing all the claimants on his attention but one. 
The fiction of casual priority of observation cannot conceal 
the fact that one rival has been intentionally preferred to 
another; but the habit of obedience is perhaps confirmed 
by the reflection that two debaters cannot speak at once, and 
that when two men ride on a horse one must ride behind. 


Of all the Speakers during a century, Mr. Asercromsy 
alone is considered to have failed; and he only retained the 
office for four years. AppineTON, taking the place of Gren- 
VILLE, who like himself owed his promotion to the early friend- 
ship of Pirr, was deluded by his success in the Chair of the 
House of Commons into the belief that he was qualified to 
take the place of his patron as Prime Minister. Mr. Mitrorp, 
who was an able lawyer, soon exchanged the Speakership for 
the peerage as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Mr. Axssort, after- 
wards Lord Cotcurster, was thoroughly master of the prac- 
tice of the House; but he committed one unpardonable error 
in congratulating the Kine at the end of a Session in the name 
of the House of Commons on the rejection of a Catholic Relief 
Bill. His successor, Mr. Manners Sutton, saw the end 
of a period in which the task of presiding over the debates 
of the House of Commons was comparatively easy. Down to 
the time of the Reform Bill almost all discussions were left 
in the hands of a few principal leaders; and there was con- 
sequently but seldom a difficulty in deciding between two 
candidates for the ear of the House. Even at the present 
day it is found necessary, when important debates are in 
progress, for the Speaker to consult with the heads of parties 
on the order in which he shall name the more important 
debaters. ‘The practice may probably have commenced in the 
last term of office of Manners Sutton, when Lord Grey and 
Lord ALtuorP requested him, although he was their strong 
political opponent, to undertake the duty of reducing the 
first reformed House of Commons to order. It was highly 
judicious to provide for the preservation among inexperienced 
members for new constituencies of the ancient rules and 
customs of Parliament. When Manners Sutton had com- 
pleted his task, he was ejected to make room for ABERCROMBY, 
one of those fortunate politicians who, notwithstanding general 
unpopularity, always contrive to persuade their party that 
they have claims which cannot be disregarded. 
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The appointment of the new Speaker nominally belongs to 
the House of Commons, but it is practically made by the 
Prime Minister, except on the rare occasions on which he 
happens, like Sir Rosert Peet in 1835, to be only supported 
by a minority. It is of the utmost importance that at the 
beginning of the next Session Mr. GiapsTone should select a 
fit successor to Mr. Denison. The present House of Commons 
consists of wealthy and respectable members, but some of 
them have not originally belonged to the highest ranks of 
society, and it is highly probable that succeeding elections 
may lower the social standard which has hitherto formed an 
almost indispensable qualification for Parliamentary life. The 
next Speaker may have to deal with troublesome demagogues 
who will not be hampered by the unconscious restraints of 
education and manner. The first requisite of the new 
Speaker is that, like his predecessors from time immemorial, 
he should be a gentleman; and it is also indispensable that 
he should possess a firm will and an equable temper. 
Knowledge of the forms of the House may be acquired 
or improved by any Speaker who has a clear head 
and a legal intellect. A certain kind of ability is 
necessary to the efficient discharge of the duties, but 
in the President of a great Assembly character is more 
important than intellect. An English Speaker is happily not 
required, like the Presidents of some Continental Legislatures, 
to exchange incessant epigrams with defiant orators. It is his 
business to prevent, and not to suppress, resistance to his 
authority. Some of the possible candidates who have been 
named would satisfy the expectations of the House. Mr. 
Wuirsread, though he has not taken a prominent part in 
debate, is popular in the House, and he has acquired among 
his party a reputation for general capacity and for sound 
judgment. Mr. Branp possesses qualifications not unlike those 
ef Mr. WuiTsreaD, with the advantage of larger experience and 
greater personal knowledge of members. The Minister may or 
may not think it a recommendation that he is presumptive heir 
toa peerage. Mr. Dopson and Mr. Bouverie have much Parlia- 
mentary experience, and one of them has the claim on Mr. 
GapstonE of having stung him by an opportune taunt into 
the determination of reconstituting his party on the basis of 
the resolution for abolishing the Irish Church. If Mr. Carp- 
WELL wishes to retire from office after the fundamental 
changes which he has introduced into the army, his claims 
ought to prevail over those of any competitor. With unusual 
clearness of intellect he combines courtesy of manner and of 
disposition, and he has no enemy in or out of the House. 
On the other hand, the difficulty of supplying his place at the 
War Office would not be inconsiderable. 


THE ORLEANIST PRINCES. 


HE Duke of Aumate and the Prince of Jomxvitie have 

cut the knot in which M. Tuers’s ingenuity had involved 
the question of their taking their seats in the Assembly. On 
Monday morning the Journal des Débats contained a letter 
from each of the Princes to his constituents, setting out that 
the promise given to M. Tuiers was temporary and revocable, 
and that the occasion for putting an end to it has now 
arisen. Asa mere matter of interpretation, we think that the 
Duke of Aumate and the Prince of JoINVILLE are in the 
right. When M. Tuters asked them to abstain from taking 
their seats he was the head of a Government provisional alike 
in form and reality. It was impossible on the face of things 
that France could long go on under a “ Chief of the Executive 
“ Power” whose authority might be any day revoked. 
So long as it remained uncertain to what kind of 
Government this momentary arrangement would give place 
there was some reason in asking the Princes of OrLEAns to 
keep aloof from the arena in which the issue was to be 
decided. The Assembly has already put an end to this 
avowedly provisional state of things, and recast the Govern- 
ment in a Republican shape. M. Tuters is no longer the 
accidental and temporary Chief of the Executive ; he has been 
declared President of the Republic, with defined powers to 
be exercised for a defined period. ‘The reason for a self- 
denying ordinance on the part of the two Princes no longer 
exists, and they naturally consider that their engagement has 
come to an end with the occasion for it. Of course this conclu- 
sion assumes that the Princes enter the Assembly with the 
determination of accepting frankly the existing Government 
so long as the country thinks fit to maintain it. If, as M. 
pE Havranne very truly said, they have any 
designs inconsistent with this acceptance, the only honourable 


course would be to regard their undertaking as binding on 
them until they had been elected by constituencies to which 
they had presented themselves in their true characters. 


If M. Tuiers had been wise he would have adopted this 
view of the situation as a matter of course. Until the last 
moment, however, he held out stoutly against any such 
admission. At the moment when these letters appeared the 
Princes were still compelled to say that M. Tuters interpreted 
their engagement differently, and to proclaim their deter- 
mination to wait until a “ superior tribunal” had sanctioned 
their own reading of it. But it did not suit the PresipEnt’s 
purpose to have the Assembly sitting in judgment on a con- 
tract to which he was a party, and perhaps pronouncing that 
he had mistaken its scope and purport. The letters of the 
Princes of OrLeans became the subject of debate in the 
Chamber on the day on which they were published, and M. 
Casimir Pérter declared that the Preswwent had not thought 
himself competent to release the Princes from an engagement 
which had not been taken to him alone, but that he was 
ready, as régarded himself, to treat it as no longer bind- 
ing. In a second statement the Minister of the IxTerior 
went so far as to drop all mention of M. Turers as fa 
party to the undertaking, and simply stated that the Presi- 
DENT had not thought it possible to release the Princes from an 
engagement which had not been taken to the Government. 
It is no wonder that the Assembly was in confusion. For 
months the Deputies had been speculating whether M. Tu1ers 
meant to hold the Princes to their promise, and whether, if he 
did so, the Princes would treat it as still binding when the 
circumstances under which it was given had materially 
changed. The Assembly had been appealed to to decide 
between the two readings of the Princes’ words, and now at the 
last moment M. Tuiers had suddenly denied that any promise 
had been made to him. If any sanguine deputy thought 
that this denial would put an end to the difficulty he was 
soon undeceived. It was clear that a promise had been made 
to some one. ‘There were the letters of the Princes to prove 
it. If, then, it had not been made to M. Tuiers, to 
whom had it been made? M. Pascat Duprat, who 
on this point seemed to be the mouthpiece of the Left, 
had an answer ready. There had been a formal engage- 
ment, he said, between the Princes and the Committee to 
which the ratifications of their elections had been re- 
ferred—an engagement entered into in the presence of four 
witnesses. The implied challenge contained in this last state- 
ment was so far unfortunate that it called up two out of the 
four witnesses to deny directly or by inference that any such 
engagement had been made to the Committee. M. Barsie 
maintained that the Princes had given a pledge to the Presi- 
DENT and to the Assembly, and that, as the Prestpent had 
already declined to insist on its fulfilment, it only remained 
for the Assembly to follow his example. The Duke of 
Broe.ie took the same view. He declared that he had under- 
stood at the time the engagement to be essentially temporary, 
and called upon the Assembly to recognise the rights 
of the constituencies, which had been too long al- 
lowed to remain in abeyance. Out of the complica- 
tions thus created the Assembly had now to find their way. 
They had been asked in the first instance to interpret what 
had passed between the Princes and M. Turers, but the 
PresipENT had so cleverly shifted the responsibility from his 
shoulders to theirs, that simply to do this would no longer 
meet the case. They had been asked by two of the witnesses 
to the original contract to treat the matter as one entirely 
within their own cognizance, and to release the Princes from 
their obligation. Under the circumstances this would have 
been their most straightforward course; but that in- 
explicable terror of committing themselves which seems 
to get possession of the majority at all critical moments 
was strong enough to prevent its adoption. They would 
not dismiss the subject altogether by passing to the order 
of the day, for that was the solution desired by the Left. 
They would not accept a motion proposed by M. Dessarpixs 
to the effect that the ratification of the elections for the De- 
partments of the Oise and the Upper Marne had invested the 
representatives of those constituencies with full Parliamentary 
rights, for that would have been a victory for the Orleanists. 
In spite of M. Tu1Ers and the members of the Committee who 
had testified to the existence of an engagement between the 
Princes and the Assembly, they adopted by an almost unani- 
mous vote a motion proposed by M. Fresneavu, which dis- 
claimed all knowledge of or concern with any such contract. 
The effect of this was to release the Duke of AumaLe and 
the Prince of Jomnvitte from all further restraint. It was 
clear that their promise had been given either to M. Turers or 
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to the Assembly, or to both. M. Turers had disclaimed all 
jntention of insisting any longer on its performance, the As- 
sembly had disclaimed all right to insist on its performance 
either now or formerly. ‘There remained no one even profes- 
ing to hold them bound by their engagement, and, as the natural 
sequel of Monday’s debate, they took possession of their seats 
on Tuesday. 

The point of most interest in this confused and unsatis- 
factory string of divisions is the indication it affords of 
the available strength of the Orleanists. The critical 
vote was taken on the question whether M. Dessarpins’ 
motion should have precedence of M. Fresneav’s, and it 
may be assumed that every Orleanist in the Chamber voted 
with the Ayes as well as some few Republicans of a less 
doctrinaire type than the majority of the party. The division 
was a large one, 294 votes being given in favour of the 
motion and 360 against it. In the minority were the Right and 
Left Centre; in the majority were a part of the Right and 
almost the whole Left. As regards Parliamentary contests, a 
compact and disciplined minority of nearly 300 members 
ought to be stronger than a majority composed of Legitimists, 
Bonapartists, and Republicans, between whom there is abso- 
lutely no point of agreement except their common hatred of 
an Orleanist Restoration. But, regarded as an indication of 
the feeling out of doors, these figures yield a somewhat 
different meaning. By all accounts the present Assembly is 
more monarchical in its inclinations than any which is at 
present likely to succeed it. The eagerness of the minority 
to hurry on a dissolution, the resolution of the majority to 
postpone a dissolution, seem to be merely different results of 
acommon conviction that a general election would bring 
about a considerable redistribution of party strength. Any 
losses which may befall the Monarchists are likely to affect 
the Orleanists, with whom monarchy is a matter of expediency 
and practical convenience, far more than the Legitimists, with 
whom it is a matter of principle or family tradition. At 
present, therefgre, there seems no sign of any such predomi- 
nant current in favour of an Oreanist Restoration as alone 
can give itany hopeful chance of holding its ground. The blind 
conservatism of the country still supports M. Turers, and 
unless some accident should divert this ignoble force to the 
side of the Orleanists, the chances of an immediate and peace- 
ful resuscitation of constitutional monarchy in France appears 
to be as remote as ever. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


M* FAWCETT has republished his budget of complaints 
against the Government with a postscript in which he 
adds such new grievances as occur to him. He reminds 
his readers that since his article in the Fortnightly was written 
Mr. GuapsTone has spoken at Greenwich, and, as Mr. Guap- 
sTone’s speech at Greenwich was in some respects an un- 
doubted success, he wishes to account for not being in the least 
moved or influenced by it. It suited the tastes of the Pre- 
mieR’s hearers, and seemed at the time to be a skilful exhibi- 
tion of the art of getting out of difficulties. But if, as Mr. 
Fawcett says, its contents are analysed by the impartial mind 
of a candid friend, what does it come to? It was a trimming 
speech, pleasing every one,and committing the speaker tonothing 
whatever. Different persons draw utterly different conclusions 
from it; and so Mr. Fawcett considers that it may be altogether 
passed over, and that Mr. GLapsTone may be held to occupy 
exactly the same position in which he stood before it was made. 
All that Mr. Fawcerr had to say before against the Government 
he still abides by, and he has some new faults to find with them. 
In the first place, he accuses Mr. GLapsTone of manifest in- 
sincerity in speaking as he did of the dismissal of the dockyard 
labourers. Most of these poor men were discharged under the 
Conservative Ministry, or by orders given while that Ministry was 
in office. Mr. GLapstonE accordingly says that, if the discharge 
of these workmen is to be treated as a matter of blame, which 
he does not all admit, the last Ministry is more to be blamed 
than the present one. If this is so, Mr. Fawcett retorts, what 
becomes of the special claims of Mr. GLapsronx’s Ministry to be 
aMinistry of economical heroes? But Mr. Giapstone went 
further, and claimed credit for having treated rich and poor 
alike, and for having suppressed two sinecures when there hap- 
pened to be vacancies. This, Mr. Fawcerr contends, is not by 
any means treating the rich and poor alike. Poor men are dis- 
charged at once, rich men hold their sinecures as long as they 
can; and it is only when death or illnesscompels them to cease 
holding them that an economical Ministry interferes. A rich 
or moderately well-off man holding an office that is not of 
Service to the nation, should, if political fairness prevailed, 


and if a Liberal Ministry did its duty, be discharged at 
once, just as a dock labourer is discharged when he 
is not wanted. 
seem to us very difficult to discover. The higher class of 
services rendered to the nation are recompensed in a different 
manner from that in which the inferior class of services 
are recompensed. They are more highly paid, they confer a 
higher social position, and they are regarded as permanent. 
Ali these incidents of the recompense given are part of the 
bargain which the State makes with those who serve it. Thata 
particular office is a sinecure is the fault not of the subordi- 
nate who accepts it, but of the State which offers it; and it 
is obvious that no educated man of fair social position 
would accept an office. under the State if he were liable to 
be turned out of it any day that a new and enlightened 
Ministry chose to tell him he was holding a sinecure. 
Nothing could tempt him to take the risk, except being 
paid for the risk. The salaries of higher officials would 
thus have to be raised throughout the public service, 
in order to protect them against the chance of being 
suddenly turned adrift. But a dockyard labourer gets no 
more wages because he is liable to be dismissed any 
day. The State, in short, finds it cheaper to treat the higher 
offices as permanent and the lower as temporary, and it 
creates the difference which Mr. Fawcett reprobates for the 
excellent reason that it finds it pays to create it. 


Mr. Fawcett also reverts to the grievance on which he for- 
merly dilated—that the affairs of India are never, or scarcely 
ever, discussed by a Cabinet Council. The Secretary of State, 
he says, either does nothing more than leave the whole real con- 
duct of affairs to the Governor-General and his advisers in 
India, in which case the whole Home Government isa sham and 
an unjust burden on Indian taxpayers, or he issues momentous 
decrees affecting the happiness of millions of British subjects, 
and in doing so he ought to be checked and aided by the 
Cabinet. No doubt it is true that the Secretary of State 
leaves a very large part of the conduct of Indian affairs to 
those who are actually governing in India, while occasionally 
he interferes, and gives some important order ; and, as a rule, 
subject to the very rarest exceptions, he acts on his own 
judgment in doing so, without consulting the Cabinet of which 
he isamember. His colleagues, of course, have the means of 
knowing what he is doing, and of objecting if they please; but 
it is very unusual for any other Minister to interfere with the 
Secretary of State for India. This is in almost all cases, we 
should think, quite right; but, at any rate, it is part of our 
whole scheme of governing India. Neither the nation nor the 
House of Commons would endure for a moment that England 
should be under the various responsibilities to which the 
government of India subjects it, unless the Indian Govern- 
ment were under the continual superintendence of the Home 
Government. The whole scheme of English government 
also requires that this supervision should be exercised by a 
member of the Legislature, coming in and going out of office 
as his party triumphs or falls, and that he should have very 
wide and efficient authority. This is the essential basis of the 
English government of India—that everything should be done 
on the responsibility and under the control and supervision 
of an Englishman who generally knows nothing about India, 
and who may hold his office for a very short time. It 
may be a good or a bad plan, but it is inseparably con- 
nected with Parliamentary government. The Minister when 
he comes into office works extremely hard in many cases, has 
an enormous quantity to learn, and occupies himself day and 
night with matters as to which his colleagues remain as igno- 
rant as he was himself a few months before. In this way he 
acts as a fairly efficient check on the Governor-General and 
the Presidential Governments, and although he has in most 
cases nothing to do but to approve what is proposed for 
India, the knowledge that he is there to approve or condemn 
is the best means of keeping the highest Indian officials up 
to the best standard they can attain. Sometimes, with the 
aid and advice of his Council, or on his own authority, he in- 
terferes, and suggests or orders a change. As to most of such 
instances of interference it would be idle to consult his col- 
leagues. It would take those whom he consulted six months of 
hard work to be able to converse with him to any good pur- 
pose on the subject. From the very necessity of the case they 
must let him act on hisown judgment. Extreme instances, how- 
ever, might of course be imagined where a broad and very simple 
issue, intelligible to all educated Englishmen when cleared of 
details, and involving very serious consequences, might be 
properly submitted to a Cabinet ; as, for example, if the Secre- 
tary of State wished the Indian Government to embark in a 
great war, or to annex a great territory, or to make a great 
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alteration in the scheme of Indian taxation. Unless such an 
extreme instance arises, the Secretary of State is doing all 
that he ought to do, and is discharging his functions ‘n the 
manner most advantageous to England aud India under the 
Parliamentary system of government, if he approves or 
disapproves, forbids or commands, to the best of his 
judgment, after consulting those who are appointed to advise 
him in England. It does not therefore point to any 
shortcoming in the Government that, during the Duke of 
ArGyLu’s tenure of office, he has not referred any question 
connected with India to the Cabinet (as to which it may be 
parenthetically observed, Mr. Fawcett cannot possibly know 
anything), unless it can be shown that one of the very ex- 
ceptional instances has arisen in the last three years in 
which the judgment of English politicians unacquainted with 
Indian affairs would have been of extraordinary value. 


It is strange how any one who, like Mr. Fawcett, mixes 
with the world and has a knowledge of real life, can 
think that a Government sure of a strong support in the 
country, and commanding a large majority in the House 
of Commons, is to be injured by having complaints so 
frivolous brought against it as that it does not discard 
higher officials as if they were dockyard labourers, and that 
the Cabinet does not occupy itself with the affairs of India. No 
mistake can be greater than to attack a Ministry by choosing 
a point as to which it only moves in the beaten and accepted 
path, and by crying out that it does not institute a novelty of 
very disputable advantage. That the Ministry should be freely 
criticized even by its own supporters is a great gain, and 
is more than ever important when the Ministry of the 
day is supported by a majority so large as that which 
the elections of 1868 returned to support Mr. GLapsTone. 
But we regret to find Mr. Fawcerr choosing grounds of 
attack with regard to which the Ministry is likely to gain 
strength rather than to lose it. Directly a supporter of 
Ministers instead of being critical, becomes captious, he is 
apt to forfeit all his influence. The present Ministry needs 
much criticism, and it is a misfortune when want of judg- 
ment in its critics tends to increase its tendency to assume an 
air of arrogant irresponsibility. Mr. Fawcerr is so ready to 
see evil in everything that Mr. Giapstone does and says, that 
he suggests the notion that after all Mr. GLapsToNE may be 
always misinterpreted. Tic Ministry is, however, so kind to 
its opponents that it in one way or other manages to pre- 
vent its adversaries from having nothing to say against it. 
Mr. Fawcetr has found grievances that really have some- 
thing in them. To say nothing of the new Warrant 
regulating promotion in the army, in the imperfections 
of which Mr. Fawcett sees a justification for the oppo- 
sition of a section of the Liberal party to the Ministerial 
scheme for abolishing purchase, he is on very safe ground 
when he loudly complains of the miserable evasion of 
law by which Sir R. Cottier was made an Appellate 
Judge. No language can be too strong to denounce an 
act so directly tending to impair that reverence for law on 
which so much of the strength of England rests. But even 
here he finds an occasion for uttering opinions in which it is 
difiicult to concur with him. He seems to approve of the 
suggestion which some of his friends appear to have made to 
him—that the Conservatives, if in office, would have done 
just the same, and that therefore he is taking the best course 
by standing aloof from both parties. There is no ground 
for assuming anything of the sort; and every considera- 
tion of expediency would deter a prudent politician from 
assuming it. Because Lord Hatuertey has chosen to evade 
the law, it is purcly gratuitous to conclude that Lord Cairns 
would have also broken it in like manner if he had had the 
chance. ‘There is nothing in the character or career of Lord 
Cairns which warrants the supposition that he would have 
lent himself to any subterfuge of the kind. And if Mr. Fawcett 
wishes the Ministry to undergo the censure they deserve in the 
matter, it is necessary that the Conservative party should 
heartily concur in the attempt to mete out justice. Nor 
is this all. It may be very desirable that there should be 
a few members in the House who play the part of Isumaet, 
and whose hand is against every man. Such persons keep 
up the standard of general sincerity and make debates lively. 
But it would be far more interesting at the present moment 
to have the feelings of an honest partisan of the Ministry 
described, and to be let into the secret of the mode in which 
such a man proposes to uphold the Ministry in a covert viola- 
tion of the Statute Law. Mr. Fawcett is an outsider, and 
though outsiders may win our respect and awaken our in- 
terest, it is by the working of parties that Parliamentary 
government is carried on; and as long as the Ministry com- 


mands the general support of its party it is safe. Whether 
the allegiance of the Liberal party to Mr. GLapsrone is really 
shaken we must wait for the next Session to reveal to us. 


AMERICA. 


Res unusual brevity of the Presipent’s Message rendered 
it possible to include all its most important passages in 
the telegraphic summary. His justly complacent description 
of the Treaty of Washington has lately received an additional 
illustration in the rejection by the Mixed Commission of 
the claims of the English Confederate bondholders, It is pro- 
bably fortunate that the English members of the Commission 
found it possible to satisfy themselves that the demand was 
unfounded, for the great and novel principle of “ settling by 
“ peaceful arbitration disputes of long standing” might 
searcely have borne the test of a decision which would have 
been unpalatable to the party which has hitherto dictated al} 
the terms of settlement. The Nation, one of the ablest 
journals published in the English language, lately inserted an 
elaborate legal argument in favour of the claims of the bond- 
holders, for the purpose, not of influencing the Mixed 
Commission to render impartial justice, but of ‘warning 
them that the American people would repudiate the award 
if it involved a recognition of a debt incurred for the 
promotion of the civil war. The lawless indiffsrence to 
English rights and feelings which has always been dis- 
played by American politicians appears not to have been 
materially modified by the submission which has for the pre. 
sent deprived it of a tangible object. It is probably desirable 
that the higher tribunal which is about to commence its sit- 
tings at Geneva should affirm the liability of the English 
Government for the Alabama captures. Ifthe main question 
is settled to the full satisfaction of the United States, it is 
possible that an adverse decision in the matter of the San 
Juan water boundary may be accepted and respected. ‘The 
Governments of the border States must be unaccountably 
negligent of their own interests if they neglect the recom- 
mendations of the PresipENT to make the necessary provisions 
for obtaining the free use of the Canadian ship-canals. It 
may also be presumed that American fishermen will not object 
to frequent by right the fishing-grounds on which they have, 
since the abolition of the Treaty of Reciprocity, habitually 
trespassed. It is better for the Dominion of Canada to con- 
cede, with or without pressure from without, the material 
advantages which might otherwise furnish motives for an- 
nexation. Although the Americans have steadily refused to 
make any reciprocal concessions in the form of a renewal of 
commercial intercourse, the establishment of Free-trade in the 
United States is inevitable and not remote. When the 
American market is voluntarily opened to Canadian products, 
the trade will be far more secure than if it depended on any 
commercial treaty. 


The text of the Message countenances the rumour that the 
Government was about to send a naval expedition to the coast 
of Cuba. The Mixed Commission which is to consider the 
claims of American citizens arising from the insurrection has 
not yet commenced its inquiries; and a resort to force for the 
purpose of extorting concessions which may perhaps be volun- 
tarily made seems to be premature. The disorders of Cuba, 
and the cruelties which are said to be perpetrated by the 
dominant party, may or may not have been exaggerated. In 
such cases impartial witnesses are rarely to be found; but 
the alleged violence of the Cuba volunteers is not in itself 
incredible. The professed unanimity of all parties in 
Spain has probably tended to discourage the hopes of the 
insurgents, and their hopes of American intervention must 
have become gradually fainter. The popular belief that 
the United States will ultimately absorb all neighbouring 
territories tends rather to check than to promote the general 
desire for active intervention; and thoughtful American 
politicians apprehend a serious danger from the admission 
of alien races to a share in the national sovereignty. ‘The 
volunteers who are accused of habitual inhumanity, and the 
rebels who are their victims, would not be eligible citizens 
of the great Federal Republic. Ata future time it is possible 
that some kind of colonial organization may be devised for the 
government of imperfectly civilized possessions; but for the 
present all inhabitants of the Union are supposed to be free and 
equal, though their capacity to use their constitutional privi- 
leges is developed in various degrees. The Presipent refers 
only to one side of the anarchy which in some of the Southern 
States naturally results from an arbitrary derangement of the 
natural balance of political power. The employment of mui- 
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perty in South Carolina may probably have been justifiable 
and necessary ; for the first duty of Government is to protect 
life and property. On the other hand, the State Government 
of South Carolina is in the hands of a gang of Northern adven- 
turers who obtained power by the votes of incompetent negroes. 
Tweep and Sweeny might almost envy the irregular gains of 
the Governor, the Treasurer, and the other “ Carpet-baggers ” 
who supersede the citizens of South Carolina in the ad- 
ministration of their local affairs. The PresipENT says nothing 
of the Republican partisans who furnish the Ku-Klux bands 
with a kind of pretext for their lawless violence; but he has 
the candour and good sense to recommend a general amnesty 
to those who served the Confederate Government. As he truly 
remarks, the disfranchised members of the community in- 
curred technical guilt only because, through the confidence of 
their fellow-citizens, they were in a position to take the oath 
of office. Their actual and relative numbers must be con- 
stantly dwindling, but it would be desirable to discontinue 
a flagrant and irritating form of injustice. The PresipENT 
also suggests legislation for the benefit of immigrants who are 
liable to oppression and fraud. The more flagrant evil of an 
exercise of political power by ignorant and incapable voters 
could not be remedied except by a disregard of deeply-rooted 
and widely-spread prejudices. 

The Presipent takes credit, as might be expected, for the 
reduction of the debt within the year by the large amount of 
17,000,000, American finance is not remarkable for 
scientific refinement, but even Mr. Bourwe.t, though he 
fancies that he can issue a loan paying less than the market 
rate of dividend, is in advance of Mr. Guapsrone, Mr. 
Lowe, and Mr. Disrac.i in his method of paying off debt. 
If the operation is once assumed to be desirable, the simplest 
and cheapest process is to raise an excess of revenue, and to 
employ the disposable surplus in buying up bonds. The English 
hocus pocus of Terminable Annuities involves a waste of 
money as well as a violation of the principle that all financial 
proceedings should be open and deliberate. Both in England 
and in the United States it is probable that the taxes im- 
posed for the purpose of paying off the debt may be more 
onerous than the burden which they tend to diminish; 
but Mr. BourwexL, in his happy ignorance of financial de- 
vices, has not caused additional loss by issuing a form of 
security which finds only a limited class of purchasers. 
In the course of the ensuing year Congress will, in pur- 
suance of the Presmwpent’s advice, diminish the existing 
taxes; and previous reductions of the debt render disposable 
a margin of more than 3,000,000l. of surplus revenue, even if 
the rate of diminution of the principal debt remains the same as 
in the former year. As the Presipent almost supertfluously 
observes, the citizens will be convinced “ of the entire ability 
“ to meet every dollar of liability without bartkrupting them.” 
If they had satisfied the world at an earlier period, not only 
of their undoubted ability to pay their debts, but of their 
resolution to be honest, many millions which have been em- 
ployed in paying exorbitant interest might have been easily 
saved. In asubsequent paragraph, probably contributed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the PresIDENT regrets that the 
premium on gold should still exercise “a ing effect on 
“the increased development of the country.” It would not 
be difficult to return to a gold currency ; but the proposal of 
“ setting a fixed value on our currency, that value con- 
“ stantly approaching par with specie,” is but imperfectly 
intelligible. 

The Presipent speaks with approval of the recent pro- 
secutions of some of the Mormons in Utah, and at the same 
time he recommends that the children of polygamous 
marriages should be made legitimate by law. The Mormons 
probably care little for the legal condition of their children as 
long as they are subject to no social stigma. They have some 
reason to complain of ra been tried by packed juries,. 
under the provisions of a Territorial Act which was passed 
for an entirely different purpose. The Federal Judge decided 
that all persons who approved of polygamy were disqualified 
to serve on juries; and there can be no doubt that the test 
which he established was indispensable to the attainment of 
verdicts ; but the institution of trial by jury is founded on the 
assumption that average opinion is in conformity with the 
law. When two inconsistent systems of morality come into 
conflict, juries indiscriminately selected will not convict, and 
juries taken from one party will give their adversaries no 
chance of escape. It may be , and therefore 
justifiable, to suppress by law or by force the anomalous 
institution of polygamy; but persecution, even when it is 
morally lawful, can by no possibility be reconciled with uni- 


Mormons may adopt any form of ee oe they prefer 
in no degree remedies their grievance. countries where 
there is no Holy Inquisition every man may think, and perhaps 
even speak, as he may think fit; but the Mormons claim the 
right of acting on the opinions which they profess; and though 
they have not established their pretension, they have forced their 
countrymen into the perpetration of religious intolerance. Mr. 
Hepworts Drxon’s friends at Oneida and similar establish- 
ments are at present exempt from legal penalties, because they 
philosophically dispense with the form of multitudinous 
marriage. If the Mormon prosecutions are sustained, it is 
not improbable that various States will prohibit by law the 
open violation of morality. The commonplaces which 
satisfy the framers of Constitutions are found by experience 
not to cover uncommon and abnormal conditions of society. 
On the more familiar and more prevalent vice of administrative 
corruption, the Presipent, who has himself knowingly ap- 
pointed dishonest administrators for electioneering purposes, 
delivers but an uncertain utterance. The Civil Service 
reform which he indicates is apparently confined to the 
suggestion of greater care in the signature of testimonials, and 
in the recommendation of candidates by senators and members 
of Congress. “ A salutary lesson has been taught the careless 
“ and dishonest public servants in the great number of prose- 
“ cutions and convictions of the last two years.” It might be 
still more satisfactory that the Presipent should appoint to 
New York collectorships and other important posts officers 
whom it would not be necessary to prosecute and convict. 
Happily no amount of malversation, or of any other kind of 
mismanagement, can seriously impair the great and increasing 
prosperity of the United States. 


THE UNIT OF SANITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


; ipo Prince of Wates has been all but killed by typhoid 
fever, and there is consequently a better chance for sanitary 
reform than could have been thought possible six weeks ago. 
It has long been an accepted truth that a great many poor 
persons die from diseases which might be prevented by proper 
legislation; but this is precisely the form of charity which the 
respectable classes have steadily refused to dispense. They 
have given away money, they have subscribed to hospitals, 
they have founded schools; but it has hitherto been impos- 
sible to induce them to pass a sufficiently stringent Health 
Act. The poor themselves have not troubled their heads. on 
the subject, for the elements of sanitary science have not yet 
been included in primary education. The class immediately 
above the poor has looked at the question exclusively as it 
affects the rates, and in its desire to escape paying for a proper 
sanitary organization has forgotten how much more it has to 
pay in the way of poor-rates from the want of any such 
organization. It needed a more resolute and a more en- 
lightened philanthropy than the respectable classes could com- 
mand to make head against this combination of acquiescent 
indifference and interested opposition. Now, however, philan- 
thropy has been strengthened by an unexpected auxiliary. 
Oue of the two or three diseases which are the special pro- 
ducts of sanitary neglect has seated itself on the very steps of 
the throne. If the Prince of Wates can claim no immunity 
from typhoid fever, there is net a man or woman in the 
country who may not be stricken by it any day. Perhaps 
this thought may have more effect on the respectable public 
than the thought that, though it might attack the lower classes 
any day, the upper classes were safe so long as they did not 
needlessly expose themselves to infection. The Prince of 
Wates had led a sufficiently healthy life during the weeks 
immediately before his illness. Sea air and country sports are 
ordinarily the restoratives of men who have been sick, not the 
immediate antecedents of sickness. If the conditions under 
which they were enjoyed proved so nearly fatal to the Prince, 
they may at any moment prove absolutely fatal to others who 
have a weaker constitution or less exceptional nursing. No 
section of the community can afford to live at ease so long as 
the public health is so imperfectly cared for as it is under the 
existing law. Interest will now co-operate with good feeling 
in disposing the upper classes to sanitary legislation ; and con- 
sidering how little good feeling has hitherto accomplished, it is 
matter for rejoicing that it is to be reinforced by so powerful 
anally. It only remains for the Government to take = ame 
of this state of things. Whatever else has to be neglected, 
it is to be hoped that the Sanitary Bill will not be. Ministers 
could never before have hoped to have the amount of support 
out of doors which they may count now upon if they press 
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their measure on before the public excitement has cooled 
down ; and if this opportunity is let slip, it is hard to say when 
they may find another equally favourable. 


The powers conferred by sanitary legislation have to be dis- 
tributed between a central department and local authorities, 
either already existing or created for the purpose. The con- 
stitntion of the central department was effected last Session. 
As regards public health, the functions formerly exercised by 
the President of the Poor Law Board, the Home Secretary, 
and the Privy Council are now united in a single Minister, 
the President of the Local Government Board. So far, there- 
fore, the recommendation of the Sanitary Commission has in 
substance been carried out. As regards towns there seems to 
be no room for dispute into what hands sanitary administra- 
tion shall be committed. The Town Councils in corporate 
boroughs, and the Local Boards already existing under the 
Public Health Act and the Local Government Act, form as 
good an authority as can be devised; and ali that is needed 
will be to provide for the creation of similar bodies in 
all places having a certain number of inhabitants, or ful- 
filling other prescribed conditions. There remain the more 
difficult questions, what shall be the local authority in 
rural districts, and whether it shall communicate with 
the central authority directly or through some interme- 
diate authority? In considering these two points, it is im- 
portance to keep in mind the inexpediency of multiplying 
authorities needlessly. The main obstacle to the success of 
our system of local government is the difliculty of getting 
men of intelligence and education to take part in it. 
The gentry are willing enough to be on the Commis- 
sion of the Peace, and to bear their share of county 
business, but in many cases they hold aloof from a seat in the 
Board of Guardians and parish offices. Unless this unwilling- 
ness of theirs can be corrected, it will be extremely difficult 
to get sanitary matters properly attended to. However much 
the central authority may be strengthened, it must in the first 
instance be an inspecting and supervising authority. Absolute 
inertia on the part of the local authorities it will no doubt 
have power to deal with, but there may be a great deal of 
sluggishness and unreadiness which, while it wiil not justify 
the central department in taking the work into its own hands, 
will greatly impede its execution. The composition of the 
local authority must be considerably influenced by its con- 
stitution. The more power and responsibility a Board enjoys, 
the greater will be the willingnes§ of the most competent 
men in each district to offer themselves as candidates for 
election to it. The more constant is the supply of such 
candidates, the greater will be the willingness of the better 
class of ratepayers to bestir themselves in order to return 
them. ‘This consideration might seem to point to the county 
as the best unit of sanitary administration. It has on its 
side antiquity, custom, and that sense of local patriotism 
which makes a man nearly as proud of being a 
Cornishman or a Yorkshireman as he is of being an 
Englishman. It must be remembered, however, that the 
first condition of a good local authority is that it should be 
local, and the size of the counties would often go far to 
deprive a county sanitary authority of this characteristic. 
People would hardly feel that they were governing themselves 
if they had merely a voice in the election of some county 
magnate as their representative. Again, this same reason 
would entail a subdivision of the sanitary authorities into local 
Committees for the transaction of local business, and there 
seems no reason for going through the form of electing a 
county Board with a view to its being immediately broken up 
into a number of subordinate Boards. If an organization co- 
extensive with the county can be usefully introduced at all, it 
must be in the shape of an intermediate authority. There is 
a further objection to the county as the unit, that, being too 
large for proper supervision of poor relief, the Boards of 
Guardians would have to be retained for this special purpose ; 
thus bringing about that very multiplication of authorities 
which itis intended toavoid. The conclusion arrived at by the 
Royal Commissioners appears to answer the requirements of the 
problem more exactly than any other. After dismissing the 
Justices of the Peace as not being representative, and parish 
vestries on the ground of their deficiency in the necessary 
machinery, and their proved failure as “sewer authorities” under 
the Sewage Utilization Acts, they determine that the Boards 
of Guardians possess paramount recommendations as the 
sanitary authorities in rural districts. They are representa- 


tive, they exist everywhere, they have already an organization 
and an executive and medical staff. When they are invested 
with the largetpowers which must be given them by an adequate 
Sanitary Act, they willbe too important for any man to despise 


the honour of being a member of them; while at the same 
time the areas over which their jurisdiction extends are 
sufficiently limited to allow of each member being known in 
some degree to the whole constituency, and having a personal 
interest in the business entrusted to him. 


It is not so easy to determine whether any authority should 
be interposed between the Guardians and the central authority, 
The opinions of the witnesses examined before the Royal 
Commission were almost equally balanced on this point. The 
Commissioners, with the exception of Lord Roper Montagu, 
incline against the creation of such an authority. It is of no 
use, they argue, to “seek a controlling power from a con- 
“ stituency similar to that of the body which has to be con- 
“trolled... . Direct communication between the central 
“and local authorities will keep up systematic administra- 
“ tion better than an intermediate central authority in every 
“ county.” On the other hand, Lord Rosert Montagu lays 
much stress on the importance of avoiding collisions between 
the local and the central governments, and on the advan- 
tage of having a “ large, powerful, and independent” body 
which may incur unpopularity without injury to the State, and 
“‘ will moreover be possessed of more local knowledge than 
“the central Parliament, and less local prejudice than the 
“Town Councils.” This reasoning is outweighed in ous 
judgment by the certainty that, if such a body existed, it would 
be the only one to which the class of men whom it is most 
desirable to enlist into the sanitary authority would care to 
belong. Weshould have competent intermediate authorities,and 
incompetent local authorities. It is of more importance that 
the men who have to do the actual work of sanitary adminis- 
tration should be fit for their duties than that they should be 
under the supervision of two superior authorities instead of 
one. At the same time the arguments urged by Lord Robert 
Moytacu to prove the necessity of Watershed Boards which 
may secure unity of administration over a whole river basin 
deserve careful consideration. He sees in these Watershed 
Boards the precise intermediate authorities he recommends; 
but without going this length, it may be laid down as indis- 
putable that some machinery should be provided for combining 
the sanitary authorities in each important river basin for the 
purpose of common action in all matters relating to the 
management of the stream. With this proviso, the propriety 
of placing each local authority under the immediate control ot 
the central authority may, we think, be taken as established. 


CITIZEN OR BARONET? 


IR C. DILKE, in consequence of his recent speeches: 
having been misreported, has circulated among his con- 
stituents an accurate version of what he said at Newcastle 
and Leeds. Many people may be disposed to think that they 
have already heard enough of Sir Cuar.es, and that the 
subject is not of sufficient’ importance to demand further 
attention. But when a member of Parliament challenges the 
judgment of his electors on a subject on which he asserts that 
he has been greatly misrepresented, it is impossible, either in 
courtesy or fairness, to ignore his appeal. In reprinting a 
couple of his speeches, without note or comment, Sir C. Ditke 
seems to us to have done either too much or too little—too 
much if he is not prepared to stand by the views which he 
has expressed in different parts of the country; and too little 
if he recognises the obligation of making a full and candid dis- 
closure of his present opinions. In the excitement of public 
speaking even the most cautious men occasionally say more than 
they mean, and if Sir Cuartes had been willing that his New- 
castle speech should be forgotten, there would have been 
general disposition to gratify so modest and reasonable a desire. 
He not only, however, followed it up by other addresses almost 
equally reckless and mischievous, but he has now reprinted it, 
together with his Leeds speech, and has presented it as a 
Christmas gift to his constituents. This is a form of bribery 
which does not come within the Act, and it is possible that it 
may not advance the interests of the member who has resorted 
to it at the next election. Historically perhaps it may be 
interesting to know the phases of mind through which the 
President-designate of the International Republic has passed at 
a critical period of his career. Anybody who takes the trouble 
to read these speeches or lectures will learn the remarkable 
course of reasoning by which Sir Caarves convinced him- 
self that a Republic is the only form of government fit for 
rational men, and will be able to appreciate the value of 
the conelusion by observing the character of the so-called 
facts and arguments on which it is based. One of his 
“facts” is that the great body of the English middle classes 
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are impatiently awaiting a Republic. Both at Newcastle and 
Leeds he intimated that it had been proved to his satisfaction 
that the QuEEN did not pay Income-tax, and in republishing 
this statement, he ignores the authoritative contradiction of 
the CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer. Sir Cuarzezs has explained 
that his opinion on this subject was based on some correspon- 
dence between the Financial Reform Association and the 
Treasury; but it appears that the answer of the Treasury was 
simply a refusal to disclose confidential information to an un- 
authorised inquirer. At Newcastle he asserted that the QurEN 
had, at Leeds that Her Magesry had not, the power to abolish 
the sinecure offices of which he complained. At Newcastle 
he predicted the advent ofa Republic as a consequence of the 
spread of education. At Bristol he argued that it was neces- 
sary to begin by establishing a Republic in order to get the 
people educated. 


It is probable that Sir C. Dixe’s constituents are more 
curious to know what are his present views on the cardinal 
principles of the Constitution than what he thought in the 
beginning of November. It may be presumed that when he 
last year seconded the loyal and humble address of the House 
of Commons to the QuzEN, he did not foresee his approaching 
conversion to Republicanism. At Newcastle he contented 
himself with predicting the early disappearance of the Mon- 
archy, and expressing the resignation with which, on certain 
conditions, he should accept a Republic. At Leeds he had 
discovered that a Monarchy is only fit for children, and that 
grown men require a Republic; but it is perhaps significant 
that he has omitted to reprint his speech at Bristol, in which he 
boasted that “ he would make no concealment of the fact that he 
“ was himself a Republican.” In suppressing this frank and 
explicit declaration Sir CHartes leaves it to be inferred, 
either that he has seen reason to modify his estimate of the 
advantages of Republican institutions, or that he is not dealing 
quite candidly with his constituents. He has not discarded his 
title in addressing his constituents, but it is apparently still 
doubtful whether he desires to be regarded as a Citizen or 
Baronet. It would be painful to suppose that he has been trifling 
with the affections of the innocent and confiding International- 
ists; but there would appear to be no escape from the dilemma 
in which he is placed between the advocates of universal 
anarchy and the retrograde electors of Chelsea, whose political 
conceptions are probably influenced by personal apprehen- 
sions for the rights of property. We should perhaps have 
more respect for Sir CuarLes if we saw reason to believe 
that he has arrived at a fixed and deliberate conviction that 
the condition of England demands the establishment of a 
Republic. A man who really believed this, without any hesi- 
tation or misgivings, might be justified, from his own point 
of view, in taking a very decided line of action in order 
to secure to his country the blessings of a form of 
government which he held to be essential to its happi- 
ness and prosperity. The looseness and haziness of Sir 
C. Ditke’s opinions constitute a serious aggravation of his 
offence. He has set himself rashly and wantonly to excite 
popular passions without having taken the trouble to authenti- 
cate his facts or to think out his arguments, or even to make 
sure of his own mind on the subject. The question is not 
merely what meaning may be extracted from his words when 
they are carefully and critically analysed, but what impres- 
sions they were calculated to convey to the ignorant and 
excited audiences whom he addressed, and who would be 
more likely to carry away a vague sense of injury and in- 
justice having somehow been done to them by the existence 
of the Monarchy than to remember the verbal qualifications 
with which the orator endeavoured to guard some of his 
more mischievous insinuations. 


Some excuse for Sir C. DiLke may perhaps be found in the 
bewildering and hopeless confusion of thought which pervades 
his recent addresses. The course of reasoning in his own mind 
seems to have been something like this :—On several occasions 
I and several equally sagacious and patriotic legislators have 
been shamefully outvoted in the House of Commons. Our 
Opinions are, or ought to be, the opinions of the country. 
Therefore, there must be something wrong with the system of 
representation. It then occurred to him as an afterthought 
that he ought to justify the opinions of the minority in the 
House of Commons to which he belongs, and he chose as an 
example the question of Royal annuities and Court expenses. 
It is obvious that if his opinions were really those of the 
country, it would have been superfluous to engage in a 
laborious agitation in order to convince people that he was in 
the right. ‘There are two leading views of government which 
it is difficult to reconcile. One is, that those who are wisest: 
should determine for the country what ought to be done; the 


other is, that the country ought to determine this for itself, 
and that its dictates, without reference to their wisdom, 
must be implicitly obeyed. Sir Cuartes has attempted to 
ride two horses which can never be made to run together. If 
the nation agreed with him and Mr. Drxon as to the extrava- 
gant cost of the monarchy, then the only question would be 
how popular influence could be most effectually brought to 
bear on the Legislature so as to produce the desired result. 
In taking so much trouble to persuade people that he was 
right on this subject, he has practically confessed that the 
grievance on which he grounded his demand for an electoral 
revolution does not exist, and that the majority of the House 
of Commons, under its present constitution, fairly represents 
the general opinion of the nation, ‘The reception which he 
has since met with in different parts of the eon f would 
seem to confirm this view, which is also countenanced by the 
determination of his devoted colleague in the represen- 
tation of; Chelsea to abide by the monarchy, and to leave 
the great Republican to shift for himself. Sir CHares 
appears to be of opinion that a quotation from Benruam 
will perhaps impart an air of sagacity to his addresses, and 
it is certainly startling to come upon the sturdy common 
sense of the author of the Book of Fallacies in the midst of 
the vapid and inconsequential sentences of the member for 
Chelsea. It is true that BenrHam recommended “ an effecting 
“ of melioration by gradual changes, which, in so far as they 
“are conducive to the professed end, will be so many ap- 
“ proache3 towards Republicanism”; but it may be remarked. 
that, while we are nearer the best ideal of a Republic at the 
present moment than we were when BenTHAM wrote, the 
throne is much more firmly established in the affections of the 
people, and is less than ever in danger just on account of its 
proved adaptability to the changing conditions of society. We 
are afraid that Sir C. Diuxe has picked up his quotation 
from BentTuam without having mastered the principles of that 
writer’s system. There is no one who would have had less 
sympathy or respect than Bentuam for such agitators as the 
eldest son of the International, or less tolerance for the mode 
of argument and discussion which he has adopted on the 
gravest subjects. Indeed, BENTHAM might almost be supposed 
to have had Sir Cuarzes in his mind when he ridiculed the 
shallow fanatics who are always clamouring, without regard to 
anything else, for a purely numerical distribution of political 
power. ‘* Wherever,” he said, “ they do not see a form of 
“ government to which they are attached, they see nothing 
“ but slavery ; and if these pretended slaves are satisfied with 
“ their conditions, they despise and insult them.” It will be 
remembered that Sir C. DILke justified the charge of “ mal- 
“ versation” which he brought against the Government by 
reference to a pamphlet, purporting to be written by 
“ Sototton TempLe, Builder”; and we now learn from the 
corrected report of the Leeds speech, that this pamphlet, 
“ widely circulated and written with ability,” is ascribed to 
“a well-known member of the House of Commons.” It 
must strike any impartial person that this is not a deco- 
rous or convenient method of discussing @ serious ques- 
tion affecting the official integrity of public men. One 
member writes a pamphlet under an assumed name, and an- 
other travels through the country reading extracts from it, 
and assuring ignorant working-men that it is very able and 
conclusive, and this pamphlet contains a grave charge of 
malversation, which neither of these members has the courage 
to submit to the House of Commons in the presence of the 
Ministers who are attacked. There are some old tradi- 
tions of loyalty and fair play in f gene discussion which we 
should be sorry to see superseded by the unscrupulous arts of 
modern agitators. 


PARLIAMENT AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY recently declared in answer to 
the inquiry of some zealous friend that nothing would 
induce him to enter Parliament, The publication of Dickens’s life 
has reminded us that the popular novelist expressed the same 
reluctance as the man of science. This expression of a very 
natural sentiment has produced some characteristic comments. 
It might have appeared to an unprejudiced person that nothing 
could be more obviously judicious than the decisions thus ex- 
pressed. If anything, we should say that there was more reason 
to complain of both ms concerned for stepping beyond the 
province to which their talents were most conspicuously adapted 
than to praise them for not committing an absurdity. Both the 
Professor and the novelist have taken part in certain political 


discussions with questionable results for their scientific and artistic 
reputations. That they should not have strayed more widely from 
their most appropriate careers is matter for congratulation 
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only in a a ee sense. The British public, however, appears | 
to t as a marvellous self-nbnegation that 
any human being who can possibly enter the doors of the 
House of Commons should think it worth while to stay out- 
side. Political eminence is considered to be the only worthy aim 
of ambition. As in old days it.was assumed that every London 
Fi yonens must necessarily aspire to the office of Lord Mayor, or 
at every French private carried a field-marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack, it is supposed that, on a wider scale, vag | Englishman 
tiust cherish the prospect of some day catching the eye of the 
Speaker as the ultimate consummation of his wildest hopes. It 
is only nateral that such a vision should pass before the eyes of 
many young men about the period when they are making speeches 
at debating societies, and fancying that the eyes of the whole 
eountry are fixed upon their rising talents. But it is rather 
that an educated adult should really regard it as an 
abnormal exhibition of modesty when a distinguished literary or 
scientific writer declines so questionable a piece of preferment. 
After all, what are the advantages offered by a Parliamentary 
career? Fora tich man who has no other employment there are 
ofcourse niany obvious attractions about a post whieh offers a chance 
of taking part in business of an exciting character. But any one 
must surely be at a very great loss for employment who can find 
no more profitable and enjoyable way of exerting his energies. 
There is nothing very exhilarating in the position of the rank and 
file who are bound to answer the summons of a party whip at a 
moment’s notice. Itis dull enough for an outsider to listen to the 
professional talk of lawyers or doctors, or even, if we may be ex- 
eused for'saying so, of the clergy; but the talk of any such class is 
lively exthputed with the small gossip which is generated by the in- 
trigues of political parties within thesacred walls of the House. Ifa 
man has a soul abovesuch petty details, there is nothing at first sight 
very pleasant in the prospect of steady drudgery in Committees, 
ov, in other words, of doing a great deal of hard work for which 
the workers have no particular qualifications and get no pay. A 
select few rise above these lower duties, though, for a man without 
some special influence, any great rise implies possession of the 
rarest of all facultiesthat of making a tolerably good speech. 
The orator of course receives a reward of an intoxicating kind; 
there is no flattery to human vanity like that of the spontaneous 
nya of a l assembly; yet even if a man conceives 
at be has the necessary qualifications for success of this 
kind, he will probably feel that he can exercise the same 
influence upon public opinion by more direct means, and 
withont the innumerable disagreeable concomitants of a Parlia- 
mentary career. Such men as we have mentioned are secure of an 
audience vastly greater than that which is collected within the 
walls of Parliament. They can make themselves heard without 
mixing themeelves up in all the undignified details of an election 
contest, without pledging themselves to obey the wishes of an un- 
educated mob, without being bound to attend to the interests of 
a number of selfish constituents, and without subjecting themselves 
to the supreme authority of party discipline. Why should any one 
who is able to obtain a respectful hearing from the whole nation 
whenever he chooses to write a book or an article go through all 
the wearisome and éxpensive formalities which empty the purse 
and destroy ‘the patience of a candidate for a Parliamentary 
seat? Ts threte anything so obviously attractive about spouting to 
public meetings, consulting election agents, spending days and 
nights in listening to stupid debates, wasting precious time on 
Committees, being the object of unceasing applications from all kinds 
of enthusiastic Associations, studying masses of blue-books, taking 
in ceaseless-party intrigues, being abused by half the country, 
aving your best work overlooked by the whole of it, and being 
entirely supplanted by some noisy and interested charlatan, that 
it should reqnite any umisual amount of self-denial to refrain 
from so thniless a earecr? We can well understand why a 
er who wishes for preferment, or even a man who has a fair 
ehance of obtaining political office, should enter Parliament, 
though his motives may not be such as he might be anxious to 
make notorious; but it certeinly strikes us at first sight as a 
eurious "ey emg that anybody with a fair prospect of success 
in any other career, or, still more, any one who has already obtained 
success in such a career, shoald be tempted to endanger his posi- 
tion in the hope of a reward so unsubstantial and with so many 
drawbacks. Of course the explanation is in one sense simple 
enough. If the most phil ical of our readers were to receive 
a visit to-morrow from a responsible official who should offer to 
procure for him a seat in Parliament without expense or trouble, 
we should be sorry to have any stake on his refusing the 
offer. ou stopped the first thousund men you met in the 
Strand, and asked each of them to undertake the government 
of the country, it is highly probable that the majority would 
accept, and quite certain that nine hundred and ninety-nine would 
have good reason to repent it afterwards. In fact, few human 
beings have strength of mind enough to say “No” under any con- 
ceivable circumstanees; but that only proves that human nature 
is very wenk, and that we have some cause for surprise when even 
the ablest men show that they can be guided by the most palpable 
dictates of common sense. Fortunately the temptation presents 
itself to comparatively few of us, and the remainder may regret, 
though per they can scarcely wonder, that so strange a temp- 
tation should have such powerful charms. . 
We may, however, regard the matter from the opposite point of 
view. Ifthe reluctance of any distinguished man to enter Par- 


linment is a legitimate subject of surprise, it must apparently 


be su d that every distinguished man is necessarily qualified 
for a Parliamentary career. Nobody would think it odd if 
Professor Huxley refused to accept a bishopric, or if Mr, 
Dickens had objected to become the general of an army, or if 
aoe J ordinary statesman, with the exception of Lord Russe 
refused to take the command of the Channel Fleet. The surprise, 
in fact, indicates the s of the general conviction that 
fitness for Parliament implies no — qualification of any kind, 
eae it is supp like reading or writing, comes by nature, 
Nobody ever indulges in so wild a speculation as to suppose that 
to make laws on a vast variety of most intricate and important 
subjects requires any special training whatever. It sounds almost 
like a shock to our common sense when it is suggested that a man 
may be a great authority on questions of anatomy or physiology, 
and nevertheless be unwilling to form an opinion offhand on our 
foreign policy; or that he may be capable of describing the 
character of a sick-nurse in the most picturesque manner, and 
have little to say worth hearing upon the distribution of the 
franchise. And yet it might seem at first sight to a simple-minded 
rson that these qualifications had no necessary connexion. Extraor- 
inary special knowledgemight be combined with blank ignorance of 
the whole mystery of politics; and it might even seem to be a waste 
of labour to take a man from the department of knowledge which 
he has proved himself to be capable of extending by original re- 
searches, and to plunge him into the distractions of party conflict. 
In one sense the readiness to elect a distinguished man, even if 
his distinction has been acquired in a field removed as widely as 
possible from the political, may be regarded with some satis- 
faction. So long as it is thought natural and proper to entrust 
legislation to the first young gentleman of good connexions who 
has nothing else to do, or to the first soapboiler who has made a 
fortune and wishes for a social ornament, or to the first stump 
orator who can put ten sentences together about the rights of 
man, there is a certain plausibility in the argument that it is at 
least better to select a representative for some intellectual quali- 
fication, however heterogeneous in character. There is, however, 
the opposite consideration, to which more weight should probably 
be attached, that by such a choice there is a strong probability 
that a useful career will be cut short; which does not apply to the 
other cases, The question is, in fact, whether it is better to spoil 
a good philosopher in order to make an indifferent legislator, or to 
put up with legislators fermed of the very ordinary clay generally 
devoted to such purposes. Of course in an ideal state of things 
we should not be reduced to this alternative ; we should elect for 
our rulers men who have studied that science of politics which is 
some day to exist, and who are specially qualified for maki 
laws in the same sense in which a professor is specially qualifi 
for investigating truths; but it is of little use to argue about 
an ideal state of things. As matters actually stand in England, 
we conceive there can be little doubt as to the proper an- 
swer to the dilemma we have stated. No one will denv that 
the temptation to adopting what is called a practical view of 
life, and measuring worn eae, Th the lowest utilitarian standard, is 
already much too powerful. It is difficult enough to induce any 
man to devote his life to the pursuit of scientific truth, or to any 
of the higher kinds of literature. It is therefore desirable to 
encourage by all means the sense that there are other careers 
quite as worthy in every respect of the ambition of the ablest 
men as the Parliamentary; and that aman may have made a 
worthy use of his talents who has never obtained the most 
distant view of a seat on the Treasury Bench. Even if direct 
influence on politics is to be the test of success, a man who never 
stirs beyond his library, and whose face and the sound of whose 
voice are unknown beyond his own little circle, may do far more 
towards improving the world than if he had been mixed up in all 
the political intrigues of his day. A great part of the work to 
be done in Parliament is, and must i. simply a process of 
registering the edicts of the sovereign people, Of our 658 rulers in 
the House of Commons a very large number, though we cannot 
venture to say how many, are useful simply as substitutes for a 
machinery for putting balls into ballot-boxes. It is indeed of 
great importance that even this humble duty should be discharged 
by men of high character, with honesty enough to preserve them 
from corruption, and with principle enough to show some sort of 
regard for consistency. Still we are happy to think that such 
raw materials are fortunately not so rare that we must 
use up in search of them our most valuable finished products. When 
we have a man of genius in any department, it is surely melancholy 
that anybody should be willing to run the risk of placing him in 
& position where he will have to begin a new study for which he 
may, as likely as not, find himself totally unfitted, aud which at any 
rate will demand for its successful prosecution a very large 
share of his time; and where he will therefore run a mi 
of being degraded into one of the most commonplace and use- 
less of his species, the steady-going party hack. There are of 
course cases in which any kind of special knowledge may be appli- 
cable to legislation; but it is quite as easy, and much less dan- 
gerous, to turn it to aecount by writing, by giving evidence betore 
a Committee, or by private influence, than by placing its pro- 
prietor for months together in a strange and probably an uncon- 
genial atmosphere. ‘he passion for political success is common 
enough to have turned the heads of a very large number of young 
men who might have become useful members of society, but have 
been tempted within those fatal walls where indulgence in the 
stimulant of political intrigue generally becomes an overmastering 
passion. When it is proposed to shut up our public-houses to save 
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the classes from i let us not expose our highest 
intellects to a temptation equally disastrous, if not equally de- 


THE RELIGION OF THE STOMACH. . 


— are always resident in London a certain number of 
educated East Indians whom the necessities of commerce or 
litics condemn to @ sojourn under our sullen skies and in our 
insular fogs. These gentlemen cause their presence us to 
be felt sometimes by gifts on a scale of princely munificence, 
sometimes by an expression of opinion on our doings and habits, 
and we have no reason to doubt the keenness of their powers of 
observation or the general correctness of their conclusions. We 
should esteem ourselves fortunate if we could learn the impressions 
that have been made on them by the preparations, just now so 
common in all grades of English society, for the chesiemes of 
Christmas. Those posses on so extensive a scale and 
are so diligently obtruded on public notice, that the foreigner who 
either reads the papers or looks at the shops as he walks along the 
streets cannot ignore them. Does the Hindoo think that after all 
the creed of his ancestors shares|in some mysterious way with 
Christianity the worship of the Ox? Does the Parsee think that, 
debarred by climatic accidents from the worship of the Sun, the 
Briton worships the element of fire on his own hearthstone ? The 
student of our modern civilization who was told that the Islington 
Show was but the final struggle in a series of examinations, and 
that the beast that there graduated in high honours had 
matriculated creditably in a country market in North Devon or 
in Herefordshire, and that the end of all these was the Christmas 
market, would surely be justified in thinking that such devout 
care was a matter of religious obligation, and that the primary 
duty of devotees at the ensuing festival was to make offerings 
to their stomachs. The vegetable diet, flanked by a non-stimu- 
lating beverage, which suits the Eastern constitution, is found to 
be ill adapted to more Northern latitudes; and hence the hypothe- 
sis would not be unreasonable that, admitting the relations between 
the Body and the Spirit, the creature which contributes to the 
support of the one should receive the homage of the other. 
ut in all seriousness is it not true that at this time of the 
year folly becomes a greater power than usual, and that the 
thoughts, the speeches, and the doings of persons not generally 
deficient in intelligence are such as can in charity be ed 
only as a chronic outbreak of umreason? Christmas has become 
to the mass of people a kind of fetish, and its observance a popular 
and cherished superstition. Those of the lower classes, who never 
attend church, and make no profession of religion, and who may 
fairly be supposed to be utterly ignorant of its sacred origin, 
regard it as a dyty to refrain from work for an unusually 
long period in honour of the season. This kind of homage 
indeed, it is fair to state, they are always ready to pay to the 
festivals of the Church, but with innate discrimination they 
recognise the gradations which exist between those seasons. Not 
only do they show their sense of the supremacy of Christmas by 
continuing in a state of perfect idleness and of imperfect sobriety 
for a longer period than on other occasions, but with the assist- 
ance of their kind friends the publicans they anticipate the festival 
with pious forethought for weeks and even months. So early in 
the autumn as September, these enterprising and useful members 
of society intimate that their Christmas Goose Club has com- 
menced; the object of this obscure institution being, as we 
understand, the payment by the poor of certain weekly deposits, 
for which we receive at Christmas an emaciated bird resembling 
a goose, together with a bottle of liquid whose label bears one of 
the many synonyms of gin, and into whose composition it is pro- 
bable that vitriol has largely entered. It is something to get the 
wage-paid class to save their money for any object whatsoever; 
but we are afraid that the only persons who benefit by their 
economy are the publicans themselves. ‘The weekly deposit is of 
course made at the bar of the tavern, whose proprietor is so kind 
as to officiate as the of his own savings bank; the 
transaction therefore is rarely a dry one, and many pre-libations of 
the generous fluid which is to gladden the Christmas hearth are 
wont to be made. Not the least important among the tasks which 
lie before School Boards is that of educating the people in the art 
of taking recreation. At present a labouring man, when not at 
work, has no idea of anything beyond beer and skittles; not 
always indeed of the latter, which imply more effort than the 
amusement seems to him tobe worth. To stand wearily at the door 
of a tavern, to drink leisurely bad beer and to smoke leisurely bad 
tobaceo, to be one of a crowd in the gallery of a theatre on Boxing- 
ett, and to have audience of a “ Worthy Magistrate” on the 
following morning, seem to such ns an entirely satisfactory 
way of observing Christmas. Im the middle classes, where, if 
tefinement is not common, vulgarity is at least veiled, there is 
still much of animalism in the homage paid to Christmas. 
Allowing that a respectable amount of religion and of church- 
going is imported into it, still the duty of hospitality takes tem- 
rary rank as a cardinal virtue. Every woman who prides 
rself on housewifely accomplishments has a theory of her own 
about turkeys, and a creed and @ doctrine, derived perhaps from 
her mother and grandmother deceased, coneerning the compilation 
of mincemeat and plum-puddings. Women who are easy-going 
Creatures enough all the rest of the year become fiercely dogmatic 
\nder the influence of Christmas when these matters come on the 


carpet. Totheconservatism whichis so congenial to the femalemind 
these problems seem to be raised above the level of open enten, 
and to be neglected only by those who care not for being accoun 
unbelievers. Over and Boon domestic tyranny we are in all 
things pretty much the slaves of our trad le, who lay down 
laws as to what we are to do, to eat, to drink, and to buy; and no 
doubt it is to the persistent advertising of grocers, butchers, and 
the like that the superstition which bids us at the end of each 
year defy indigestion, and commit extravagances and acts of 
jor ase not dreamed of at other times, owes its vitality. The 
evil is growing; already “ Christmas and New Year's 
Gifts,” which confront us in every shop, are becoming established 
institutions; by their nature unsubstantial and short-lived, they are 
a burden to the giver, and of small value to the pom ome but the 
result cannot fail to be gratifying to the seller. In the higher classes, 
among persons who fare sumptuously every day, the grossness of 
Christmas doings is not so distinctly a personal question; the 
homage in matters of food and of drink which they indirectly pay 
to the season tends to the immediate comfort of their dependents. 
We can have no objection to the exercise of private charity, whether 
in midwinter or midsummer; we can ole ene that such largesses 
are regulated by sound judgment; but we very much doubt whether 
the well-intentioned gifts of rural Ladies Bountiful are not part of 
a vicious system by which wages are kept down and poor-rates 
relieved, while the labourer remains at starvation point, and is 
bribed into contentment by doles when he ought to be earning the 
worth of them for himself. 

Tn all this we are not advocating asceticism, or anything like 
it; we have no desire to taboo cakes and ale; we should like 
to have more of them than we do, and we infinitely prefer a 
cheerful Christian to a morose one. But we much object to being 
cheerful to order; we like to choose our own times and seasons, 
and within these limits we should like our cheerfulness to be 
more refined and less animal than it is. As to the season, 
no time of the year can be less appropriate. The weather 
is generally depressing and gloomy; there is neither brightness 
in the landscape nor warmth in the air, and to those who have 
not the art of always paying ready money, the aid which finan- 
cial considerations bring to the creation of mirth is generally 
hard to come by. A sovereign is not worth nearly as much now 
as it was ten years ago. Every year the burden of life is pressing 
more heavily on the British paterfamilius, and education and food 
for the training and maintenance of his children are from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. dearer. The season, therefore, which is 
devoted to taking stock of our ways and means and, if possible, to 
making both ends meet, is just the very time when jollity is 
irony. But even if the season were all that we could desire, and 
supposing that the highest form of jollity is to take one’s food in 
the company of one’s relations, the imposition of hard and fast rules 
in the matter of entertainment seems to add yet another to the 
worries of life. There are only two classes of persons who get 
any solid delight out of Christmas as commonly observed—namely, 
the poor and the young ; but the former would be happier and more 
self-respecting if they were enabled by their own industry to 
be independent of such things, and the latter by their very 
nature, unless they are altogether abnormal prodigies, look at 
life on its bright side, and do not need our help. Indeed the 
children of the present day are better without such help, for it is 
very difficult to offer them any pleasure, suitable to their years, 
which they do not despise. The simplicity of childhood is num- 
bered among the things of the past; our boys and girls are men 
and women in miniature. The pantomime which delighted their 
fathers by anticipation and by retrospect for the whole of the 

‘holidays is now calmly criticized and condemned by juvenile 
Dundrearys. ‘Their principle is ni admirarit, They will own 
surprise at nothing, and they vote everything slow. A juvenile 

y is but a caricature of an assembly of their elders ; 
the honest romps in which children once indulged now give way 
to stiffness and to flirting ; round games and old-fashioned dances 
are unknown, or known only as vulgar and antiquated things; the 
frugal refreshment of sandwiches and negus served at early hours 
is supplanted by champagne suppers at late hours, and the present 
system serves but to train the young in a taste for luxury both in 
food and in dress, and to confirm them in the precepts of the 
Religion of the Stomach. 

The whole question of holidays, whether they come in December 
orin June, reeds to be considered wisely and well. Children get 
far too many holidays; the people whom it is the fashion to dub 
“ intelligent artisans ” and who are void of thrift, of industry, and 
of self-respect, take far too many ; the really hard-working folk get 
far too few. And when they come we all need to use them aright. 
A busy and sensible man who is fully occupied day by day is only 
too thankful when, as now, Christmas Day and Sunday fall on 
consecutive days, and the addition of “ Boxing Day ” gives him halt 
a week of freedom from the worry of trade or profession, the first 
breathing-time which he has had since his summer excursivn, 
and which is to last him until Easter. But, having his holiday, hie 
does not want to be bothered by his tradesmen, or to be coerced 
by the tyranny of custom into buying things which he does net 
require, or into eating and drinking things which are sure to dis- 
agree with him, or into doing things which are hateful to his», 
merely because his holiday synchronizes with the festival 
Christmas. Still less does he want to have night made hideous 
by a crew of tipsy ragamuffins who, for reasons beyond their own 
comprehension, call themselves ‘ Waits,” or to be made to listen 


to a jargon about yule-logs and mummers, or to entertain or be 
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entertained by his own kinsfolk. The man needs, above and 
beyond all other things, to be let alone, and to seek the rest or 
the change or the relaxation which he feels that he wants, be it 
what it may, for himself and in his own fashion. 

In all that we have written we have borne testimony only 
against the gross and sensual way in which people, who are 
usually neither brutish nor vulgar, are not ashamed to speak of 
Christmas and their own doings at this season. We do not forget 
that there is a higher point from which the subject may be 
regarded, and from that point we presume that a large number of 
our fellow-countrymen profess to regard it. We content ourselves 
with expressing a wish that, if one aspect of the season is not 
sufficient for them, they would assign to each its due gerne 
as it is, our Christmas sayings and doings could hardly fail to 
impress upon a dispassionate observer the conviction that to eat 
prs drink and, if possible, to be merry—at least to feign to be 
merry—was just now the whole duty of man. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


“fPXHROW enough dirt and some jew stick” is not a very 

Christian maxim, but it is sufficiently easy in prac- 
tiee and successful in its results to be eminently popular. It 
has certainly formed the rule of conduct of the gentlemen who 
have lately been amusing themselves by making Mr. Street and 
his proposed Law Courts the target for their ingenious fancies. 
‘Admired disorder,” “ promiscuous Gothic,” “exuberance of 
fantastic ornament,” “meanness of a mass of tumbled detail,” 
are only a few samples of that Donnybrook style of criticism 
which relies on the bigness of its assertions, coupled with the 
thinness of its proofs, for knocking down a design which has 
undoubtedly been the result of months of toil on the part of one 
of our most able and hard-headed, as well as accomplished, 
architects. Those who may remember the line which we took 
during the competition for the Law Courts, both previously and 
subsequently to the barren award of the judges, and to the appoint- 
ment by other authorities of Mr. Street, will acquit us of any 
subservience to the incidents of that procedure. We are therefore 
able now to say with a clear conscience that we should, in the pre- 
sent aspect of the question, regard it as an equal misfortune ry 
and to art if Mr. Street were to be shaken in a position which he 
is so competent to fill, and if the construction of the Courts were 
thereby inevitably thrown into an uncertain future. We do 
not pretend to assert that the proposed building is a model of 
ideal perfection. To be sure in a period of ideal perfection there 
would be no quarrels and no law suits, and no necessity, therefore, 
for any Law Courts at all. But—not to insist upon this deduction, 
logical as it may be—no collective mass of Law Courts and legal 
offices, such as those of England are, can be anything viewed ar- 
chitecturally except a makeshift, clever or the reverse as the case 
may be, whether the architect be Mr. Street, Mr. Pugin, Mr. 
Barry, Mr. Smirke, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Beckett Denison, or Mr. 
Abraham. Whoever he may be, he will have to serve not two, 
but many, masters—judges and their clerks, attorneys and their 
clients, barristers in silk, barristers in stuff, and officials in broad- 
cloth—all equally jealous and tenacious, all equally expert in 
“ giving too little and asking too much”; men who cower under a 
cold blast, and men who dread a heated room; men who can- 
not go upstairs without blaspheming, and men who cannot 
stop on the ground-floor without repining; men whom a noise 
sets creeping, and men who are insatiate for daylight; men 
who gloat over the snugness of a small apartment, and men who 
swell out in the grandeur of a wide chamber; men who measure 
the span of life by the number of yards saved in bustling from place 
to place, and men who would go many yards round to shroud their 
dignity from any inferior commixture. All these jarring tastes 
and claims have to be met, not upon an expansive area a out of 
an elastic y= but on a given plot, with gold guarded like that 
in the old Greek ~— by grilfine—-Gledstone the sternly im- 
pulsive, Lowe the coldly inexorable, and Ayrton—not to mention 
the countless rang 30 ts of the House of Commons. After all, 
when the architect has accommodated this vast grumbling multi- 
tude by ingeniously pairing off minimum quantities of discontent 
on every side, he has to “ put a face on it,” and convert his bundle 
of rooms into a monumental structure by means of facades, towers, 
sky-line, and surface ornamentation ; and then vogue la galére with 
the kites and daws of criticism. 

For thoroughly massacring an architectural design, there is no 
such valuable qualification asa real or assumed ignorance of the in- 
terpretation of a measured elevation. An elevation is not furbished 
out with those little tricks of the water-colourist’s art—carriages 
and flower-pots, gentlemen in velveteen knickerbockers, and ladies 
with coquettish hats—which both diversify and give scale to an 
exhibited perspective ; and so the critic may with impunity mistake 
yards for feet or inches, and asseverate that a building of which the 
apex soars above the steeple of the next church is low and incon- 
spicuous, that a wide facade is a crowded street front, and that 
windows broader than the broadest ag ge sash are gloomy 
loopholes. In an elevation, moreover, the whole visible line is 
projected in one plane, and the lively critic is therefore exonerated 
trom the necessity of recognising the lights and shades of breaks, 
projections, and retrocessions. He knows that the ignorant many 
will gape over the design, and will fancy that all the construction is 
destined to stand on one line, and why should he enlighten them ? 


Populus vult decipi et decipiatur. It is onlyupon considerations of this 
nature that we can explain such representations of Mr. Street’s design 
as “one small churchlike door,” by way of describing a deeply. 
recessed double portal measuring some seventeen feet at its inner. 
most breadth and about twenty-four feet along the Strand line, 
“supplemented by two staircase wickets”—i.e., doors five and a 
half feet wide and ten high, not to mention the supplementary 
entrances, which, as they stand under arcades, are not shown in 
the elevation. We are told that “ to vote millions and to allow 
an ecclesiastical architect to enjoy his bent is not enough,” when it 
is well known that the set limit within which Mr. Street is allowed 
to disport himself is considerably under one million; and a few 
lines after we hear that “its front” (that is, of the Law Courts) 
“should tower over the commotion of the busy street in august 
deur”; the fact being that the upper line of the cornice of this 
ast elevated portion of that front towers 62 feet above the Strand, 
the ridge of the roof 80 feet, the subsidiary gables 95 feet, and 
the central hall—which, although it stands back, forms the culmi- 
nating feature of the front—131 feet, the /léche which crowns the 
ridge of its roof attaining the elevation of 191 feet, while the 
top of the steeple of St. Clement’s is only 155 feet, Temple Bar 
43 feet, and Twining’s Bank 57 feet 10 inches. When we read 
of the “false roof” of this hall, and then learn that this ugly 
adjective only implies that, like all other vast apartments which 
ossess that best of precautions against fire, a groined ceiling— 
Westminster Abbey, for instance, or the central and St. Ste- 
hen’s Halls of the Houses of Parliament, or Nétre Dame at 
aris, and Cologne Cathedral—this hall requires that external 
protection of a high framed roof from which so great an in- 
crement of outside beauty accrues, we can only gasp at the 
audacity of the critic. After this trial of the critic's quality, 
we are hardly surprised at finding Mr. Street attacked for giving 
us “a huge mass of buildings, whereas what we wanted was 
one noble building.” The fact of the case is that after strug- 
gling, as Mr. Street has had to do, with the multitudinous 
requirements of so many departments, he has yet cast his 
Strand front in the shape of two equally sized and nearly 
resembling blocks, between which—harmonizing them, and 
wing upwards in dignified majesty—rises the central hall, 
itself a constituent of the whole pile demanded by Commissions, 
by Judges, and by the public on account of practical considera- 
tions of convenience. We do not care to follow the critic into further 
details, much as we may differ from such asseverations as that of 
“positive and repulsive ugliness,” in reference to the polygonal 
towers which flank the central mass. We have no intention of 
answering point by point criticisms in which rollicking assertions 
are made to take the place of fact and measurement. But we are 
sorry to see the respected President of the Institute of Architects 
allow himself to wander into such vague abuse of words as taxing 
Mr. Street’s design with being broken up into “various, and per- 
haps disjointed, parts.” Every building which is too extensive 
in area and too complex in plan to be spanned over by a single 
roof must be broken up into “ various parts,” but the question on 
which its merit turns is whether or not these “ various parts ” are 
or are not well jointed together, or clumsily “disjointed.” Yet 
Mr. Wyatt allows the very point on which the whole controversy 
turns to be left waiteliod under the convenient ambiguity of a 
“ perhaps.’ 

Mtr. treet’s candid friends are liberal to him in their advice to 
mend his ways and copy some Town Hall of the Low Countries, 
in innocent ignorance ae a few facts which we venture to ‘indicate 
for their Christmas reflections. With the single exception of the 

d building at Ypres, which was not a Town Hall, but a Cloth 
+Hall—that is, a mart and a warehouse under cover—and which is 
pe se 8g | in its outward form the shell that contains on its 
rincipal floor one single unbroken room several hundred feet in 
fength, all these halls belong to a late and declining period of 
Gothic architecture, and are more picturially attractive than 
architecturally laudable. They are none of them of considerable 
dimensions, that at Louvain being absolutely small compared 
with the scale of modern constructions. The Gothic portion of 
that at Ghent is a mere corner attached toa bigger but not gigantic 
Renaissance structure ; and the Town Hall of Brussels, picturesque 
as it may be in general effect, is of little value in the eyes of an 
architect who is careful about the purity of his detail. These 
halls were all built for the limited business of a single 
municipality; they were planned for a comparatively small 
number of chambers, and so in length, breadth, height, and 
contour they wear the aspect of being single buildings. 
The New Law Courts of England, on the other hand, have their 
raison d’étre in the demand (right or wrong is no matter for the 
architectural argument) for a gigantic concentration of numerous 
hitherto separated elements—courts, offices, consultation rooms, 
and so forth—not merely heaped together, but in the very process 
of that heaping stuffed out with a multitude of accessory material 
comforts and aids, such as waiting-rooms, closets, separate stair- 
cases and corridors, which had never been thought of in the 
old-fashioned tenements that at present lodge the disjointed 
elements of the future Babel. It is not therefore merely absurd, 
but it is puerile and vexatious, to complain that the architect of a 
new building, big and complicated beyond — existing precedent, 
has not borrowed his general forms from the small and simple 
structures of a bygone and much ruder and less exacting phase of 
European civilization. 

Upon the whole we see only one way in which the wishes ot 
these dreamy clamourers after unpossible perfection can be grati- 
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fied. Let the Lord Chancellor and the Lords Chief Justices, the 
Chief Baron and the Lords Justices of Appeal, the Master of the 
Rolls, with all the Puisnes and all the Vice-Chancellors, the 
Judge of Divorce and the Admiralty Judge, the leaders in united 
phalanx, with the vast host of juniors, the clerks, the attor- 
neys, and every Englishman in his character of a potential jury- 
man, claimant or epeelionts “condescend ” and sign a document of 
joint and several abnegation of all comfort and convenience to be 
expected in and about the new building, so that the architect may 
have full and unfettered power to raise a work of faultless propor- 
tion and boundless beauty between St. Clement’s Church and 
Temple Bar. But while the New Law Courts are to exist for 
ind, and not mankind for them, so long will the objections 
which have been invoked as reasons for the repudiation of Mr. 
Street’s design reappear in the same specious profusion. Let 
Mr. Street’s plans be cancelled, and the same gentleman be ordered 
to excogitate a new solution of the same needs on the same 
ground, and for the same money—then as now, needs, ground, 
and money, impelled in the same direction by the same 
forces, must meet in a result, if not identical, at all events 
closely resembling the rejected designs. Change the man, but 
keep needs, site, ground, and money, and the broad conclusions 
will hardly be varied. If the public resolves upon throwing open 
the choice of the man by way either of a general or of a limited 
competition, while the other requisites remain in their original 
stringency, the same complications which have, as it is pretended, 
proved too much for Mr. Street will again recur, the same 
complaints will be heard, the same cry for a better design will 
in be raised, and in all probability the new plan will in its 
turn be shelved, until in mere weariness and vexation the nation 
br grasp as its final choice at some mean and contemptible make- 
shift. 

We desire upon this head to address some words of caution to 
the men of architectural taste who swell the clamour against Mr. 
Street. Let them not flatter themselves that, if they succeed 
in cancelling his designs, the victory will remain with them. Mr. 
Street and the art of his Law Courts will have gone, and that 
will be all. The numbers of courts and passages and chambers 
to be built up will remain the same, the crowd of men, gowned 
or not gowned, to be accommodated will not have been dimin- 
ished, and the game will be in the hands of officials who hate 
art and trade upon economy. They will then have a plausible ex- 
cuse for turning round upon the duped virtuosi with the expostu- 
lation, “ Hit high or hit low we can’t please you, and so we take 
the job upon ourselves.” Some hack of the Board of Works will 
be put in, the ventilation of the Judges’ rooms and the warming 
of the Courts will receive due attention, and architectural London 
will be the poorer by another monstrosity. 

The only sensible policy which those who care for the credit- 
able termination of the long imbroglio can follow is to insist upon 
Mr. Street being upheld in his position, and upon his plan being 
sustained, with a generous allowance ‘of modifications as they 
present themselves during the progress of the work. By these 
means we may anticipate the erection within a reasonable term of 
years of a series of Law Courts in which the many wants of the 
diverse interests of those who have to use them will be met, with 
due regard to architectural proportion and artistic beauty. Any 
por ary can only tend to delay, disappointment, confusion, 
an ure. 


A VETERAN OF THE MAHRATTA WARS. 


VHE soldiers who served in India during the first quarter of 
the present century have received, in comparison with the 
heroes of Spain and Waterloo, a scanty measure of their country’s 
gratitude. The public eye is fixed most eagerly and constantly 
upon that which passes nearest home. And it is difficult for us 
who are habituated to railways and telegraphs to conceive how 
distant and obscure were the scenes of the campaigns of Lord 
Lake and his lieutenants against the Mahrattas. It is even 
more difficult to realize the energy and tenacity by which, 
simultaneously with a contest for life or death in Europe, 
the fabric of British power in India was supported and 
There linger still among us @ few relics of that 
age, and we may usefully observe what kind of men they 
were by whose valour an Policy the British Empire became 
such as we now find it. e are too apt to forget both 
the private sacrifices and the public services of our fathers who 
fought at once with Napoleon in Europe and witl the Mahratta 
chiefs in ‘Asia. 

At the beginning of this beige the Mahratta territories 
stretched from the Carnatic to Deihi, and from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea. This immense empire had been par- 
titioned into five separate States, of which the Peishwah, Scindiah, 
Holkar, the Rajah of Berar, and the Nizam were the rulers. In 
the year 1803 Lord Wellesley as Governor-General sought the 
opinion of his brother, afterwards Duke of Wellington, as to the 
means of crushing Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, and he was 
advised “that the season at which the rivers fill, when the Mah- 
tatta cavalry, which constitute their principal force, are unable to 
effect their overpowering junctions, ould be the most favourable 
for operations against that nation.” This quotation furnishes the 

account that can be given in a few words of the career of 
General Patrick Cameron of the Madras Cavalry, who died lately 


at Gordonstown, Inverness, aged eighty-seven. This veteran went 


out to India in 1801, and for the next eighteen years was almost 
constantly in conflict with a people whose home was in 
saddle. The Mahratta war of 1803 was commenced by Wel- 
lesley on the south, and Lake on the north, side of the territo- 
ries of the confederacy. Wellesley, marching from Hyderabad, 
attacked with happy audacity at Assaye, and gained one of the 
most remarkable af the many victories of small bodies of disciplined 
troops over barbaric hosts. Lake, marching from Cawnpore, 
directed his first efforts to the demolition of a State established 
on the Jumna by a Senco named Perron, who was an ally 
of Scindiah. Perron, having been a sailor, had of course a taste 
for horsemanship, and Lake was one of the best — 
of his day. Perron’s army was quickly cleared out of the way, 
and his fortress of Allyghur was stormed, whereupon he abandoned 
his principality, and surrendered to the British, Lake, advancing 
upon Delhi, was attacked by the Mahrattas under another French- 
man, Bousquier, and by a signal display of judgment and boldness 
gained a victory which opened the gates of Delhi. The 
titular King of the Mogul Empire, Shah Alum, had been blinded 
and imprisoned by Scindiah. He was liberated by Lake, and was 
lodged in suitable state in the palace of his ancestors, while his 
authority was wielded by his British protectors. In the same cam- 
paign Lake gained another and more decisive victory at Laswarree 
over the élite of the Mahratta forces. Wellesley about the same 
time gained a victory at Argaum, and Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, thus defeated at once in the North and South, submitted to 
the power which they could not resist, and sued for peace. There 
remained, however, another Mabratta chief, Holkar, who proved a 
more obstinate and skilful enemy. He defeated a British force 
under Colonel Monson, and besie, Delhi. On the advance of 
Lake againsthim he raised the siege, crossed the Jumna, and ravaged 
the British territories in the Doab. Lake, however, had taught his 
cavalry to march as fast as the Mahrattas. He kept Holkar con- 
stantly on the move, so that the subsistence of hishorsemen might 
be rendered difficult, and they might become dissatisfied and 
desert. These tactics were successful. Holkar, finding that he 
could not keep the field, shut himself up in the fortress of Bhurt- 
pores ready to sally forth again and renew his ravages when 

e’s army should be withdrawn. As long as that fortress was 
in the hands of a friendly rajah, Holkar had, as he expressed it, 
“ his country and his property in the saddle of his horse.” While 
Bhurtpore remained uncaptured the Mahratta power must be for- 
midable, and Lake, whose bold strategy had been almost invariably 
successful, determined to attempt its capture. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the date of the events of which 
we are speaking. We have now reached the year 1805, when 
Napoleon had brought his plan for invading Britain almost to 
fultilment. Every able-bodied Englishman or Scotchman who 
remained at home was either in the regular army or a militia- 
man or volunteer. But those Englishmen and Scotchmen who 
were in India waged war against the Mahrattas as vigorously as if 
they were the only enemies of Britain. When Lake laid siege to 
Bhurtpore, the army of Napoleon was encamped at Boulogne, and 
Nelson was at sea, vainly seeking the French fleet, which was 
destined, if it could evade him, to transport that army into Kent 
and Sussex. Yet the British authorities in India swerved not 
from their purpose of breaking the power of the Mahrattas. 
The British armies in India had so rarely failed in over- 


coming in the end the most determined resistance of their 


enemies that Lake may be excused for sitting down before 


Bhurtpore with means inadequate to its capture. The garri-. 


son was as numerous as the besieging army, and well provided. 
The deep and wide ditch could be flooded and rendered unford- 
able at pleasure. The circumference of the walls was eight miles, 


and Lake’s force was utterly insufficient to invest the place. His. 


supply of material was even more inadequate than the number of 
his troops. But with the perseverance that had so often obtained 
success he made four assaults upon Bhurtpore, which caused a total 
loss to the besiegers of 3,200 men, of whom 103 were European 
officers. Happily, perhaps, news travelled slowly in those days, 
and when Lake exhorted and almost entreated the British 
soldiers in his army to make one more assault on the formid- 
able walls before them, neither he nor they knew that it 
was doubtful whether any more soldiers would ever come from 
Britain to replace those who must inevitably fall. Bhurtpore lies 
to the south of Delhi and to the west of Agra, and is nearly 
equidistant from Calcutta and Bombay. Thus in the centre 
ot India did Lake expend a force which it would be almost im- 

ible to replace, in fruitless efforts to drive the robber Holkar 
from his den. If Napoleon could have commanded the Straits of 
Dover for a week he would surely have invaded England, and the 
very source of supply to Lake’s army would have been cut off. 
And even while that source remained open, how distant and dif- 
ficult was the communication thence to India! At any moment of 
a long voyage a French cruiser might attack a crowded transport, 
and soldiers might tind themselves so placed that their numbers 
would be a cause of discouragement, and not of strength. Yet the 
British power in India remained unshaken even by the failure of 
Lake’s assaults upon Bhurtpore. It is characteristic of this 
general that, as soon as he had raised tie siege, he started as if 
for a little recreation at the head of his cavalry in pur- 
suit of a plundering horde, which he overtook and routed. 
In all encounters Mabratta cavalry British 
regiments and native regimentsin British pa icipated equally, 
The British regiments must have duty 
pletely, and we wonder as we read the record of their exploits 
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what became of soldiers whose experience would have been so 
valuable upon European fields of battle. Some of them 
perhaps found their way in after years to Spain, but the British 
cavalry under Wellington were for the most part deficient in that 
knowledge of their duties which they could hardly have failed to 
eequire under Lake. That general, having completed his prepara- 
tions for a renewed siege of Bhurtpore, encamped again before the 
lace ; but the Rajah of Bhurtpore now abandoned the cause of 

olkar and made peace with the British Hereupon, Holkar 
with the remainder of his forces sought refuge in the 
Punjab, whither he was pursued by the indefatigable Lake 
with his cavalry. Runjeet Sing, the politic ruler of the 
Punjab, received with equal disquietude both these formid- 


able visitors. By his mediation peace was made between Holkar | 
and the British, and this happy event was announced by a salvo of | 
artillery on the banks of the Sutlej on Christmas Day, 1805. It | 


may be useful to remark that the battle of Trafalgar, the capitula- 
tion of Ulm, and the battle of Austerlitz had all happened in the 
preceding three months. The vigorous activity shown by Lake in 
these campaigns was the more remarkable as he was then over sixty 
years of age. He endeared himself in no common manner to the 
soldiers, British and Indian, of his armies, and the name of Lik 


Bahadur was long remembered with almost idolatrous affection by | 


the native troops whom he led against the Mahrattas. 
Such was the military school in which the late General Patrick 
Cameron was trained. ‘The embarrassment of Indian finances, and 
robably also the great strain upon the resources of the British 
impire during the closing years of the struggle with Napoleon, 
caused the maintenance of a generally pacitie policy in India for 
upwards of ten years. But peace within our borders was only 
preserved by permitting anarchy beyond. In Rajpootana at this 
time every vestige of regular end orderly government had disap- 
peared, and conyplete dissolution of the bonds of society must have 
ensued if the Government of British India had not obtained from the 
authorities at howe a reluctant permission to undertake the extirpa- 
tion of the organized plunderers called Pindarees. It was known that 
any attack on these hordes might cause a war with Seindiah and Hol- 
kar, whose protection they enjoyed, and therefore preparations were 
made on agreat scale for a contest which might result, if successful, 
in the overthrow of the whole system of military depredations. 
The operations of this war began in 1817, and lasted nearly two 
years, and General Cameron was actively employed throughout. 
Many marches and countermarches were made against the Pin- 
darees, and they were ultimately rooted out of their strongholds. 
Many of their bands were destroyed, and others were compelled 
to migrate to districts where they might be less troublesome. The 
people of the Rajpoot States, amounting to some millions, were 
rescued from misery, and allowed henceforward to sow and — 
their fields in peace. Thus, by a revival of Lake's tactics, Britis 
troops and native troops under British officers were enabled to 


hunt down and extirpate the nimble and shifty “free companions ” | 


of the East. ‘lhe power of the Mahratta confederacy was broken 
by this war, and a few years afterwards the stronghold of Bhurt- 
pore was taken by Lord Combermere. 

The death of General Cameron bas carried back our minds to 
these great deeds of our countrymen in India, which are now 
more thun “ balf-forgotten things.” This veteran, with the 
instinct which has been so strony in many of the most famous 


his days in peace at home. 
send to India men of the same stamp. 


LUCCA. 

HE visitor to Ravenna will not do amiss if he carvies himself as 
speedily as possible to the lonyest-lived of the ‘Tuscan com- 
monwealths. ‘The city which formed the favourite winter-quarters 
of the first Caesar, the city which, if enslaved, was also glorified by 
the genius of Vastruccio Castracani, tle city which preserved its re- 
publicen independence for two centuries and a half after Florence and 
Siena had fallen, is a city rich in attractions both of nature and art. 
Lucca further is a city which has points beth of likeness and unlike- 
ness tu the unique wonders of Ravenna which make it desirable to 
study the two cities in as close a connexion as possible. It is impos- 


sible not to feel an interest in the single inland Italian city—San _ 


Marino can hardly count asa city—which retained its independence 
alongside of Venice and Genoa, and which painted the word 
“ Libertas ” or its banner till the general overthrow of all things 
at the hands of revolutionary France. A cavil indeed may be 
raised as to the uature of the freedom and independence retamed 
under an oligarchic rule; we may be asked to look how carefully, 
on the later monuments of Lucca, the word “ Senatus” is made to 
appear alone, without the dangerous addition of * Pcp.lusque.” 
But in this Lucea did but share the fate of her greater sisters ; 
and the rule of a native oligarchy, with all its faulis, may perhaps 
be deemed less degrading than the more modern destiny of Lucca, 
tossed to and fro between Spanish Infantas sind Yorkshire grooms. 
‘The history of Lucca reminds one on a smaller scale of that of 


Sweden and Holland. Naturally one of the lesser States of Italy, | 
it suddenly rose, fora few years in the early part of the fourteenth © 
Lucca 


century, to a greatness which was beyond its real power. 
under Castruccio, like Sweden under Gustavus, held a position too 
brilliant to last. 


| throughout the church. 
| arch, the first or second from the east end. This last peculiarity, 


For a moment Lucca, under its illustrious | 
tyrant, was the leading State of Italy, the more than equal of 
Flovence and Milan. The lord of Lucca was the right-hand man | 


of the Bavarian Cesar.’ Perhaps, when he Ty ge become a 
Duke, his fall prefigured that of his city. At all events Lucca 
paid for her momentary greatness in half a century of tossing to 
and fro between one master and another; now subject to 

now to Florence, now receiving a somewhat illusory freedom at 
the hands of Charles the Fourth. From the fourteenth century 
onwards, the name of the city appears but rarely in Italian history, 
and never as holding a first-rate rank. Still, if the earlier history 
of Lucca is less splendid than that of Milan, if it has been less 
emphatically the home of popular freedom than Florence, the ci 
may boast that in the days of tyranny it obeyed the greatest of 
Italian tyrants, and that in the days of oligarchy its masters at 
least knew how to preserve the outward independence of the 
commonwealth down to the common havoc which swept awa 
alike princes, oligarchies, and democracies which agreed in the 
common sin of antiquity. 

The position and the architecture of the city are worthy of its 
history. Ravenna, in her marshy flat, can boast of no such girdle 
around her as the encircling Apennines which keep watch over 
Lucca. It is a glorious view on either hand on which the traveller 
looks who walks the bulwarks, with the mountains without and 
the soaring towers of the city within. And the space of a night at 
the right season of the year may bring home to him the process 
by which 

Jupiter hibernas-cana nive conspuit Alpes, 

The peaks and ridges which he left dark at sunset may have put 
on the garb of winter before the morning light. Within, the 
walls compass a crowd of antiquities, mainly, as at Ravenna, of 
an ecclesiastical kind. Lueca is not wholly void either of Roman 
or of municipal remains, but they are both of quite secondary 
importance. ‘The old palace of the commonwealth was forsaken as 
unworthy of its use, and the home of the municipal government 
was transferred to the site of the castle reared by Castruccio. The 
fortress of the lord and the hall of the republic have alike given 
way to the dwelling-place of the later rulers of Lucca, and 
commonwealth and tyranny alike have left but scant architectural 
representatives. The chief attraction of the city is derived from 
the possession of a crowd of churches, whose interést is greatly 
increased if they are studied in their direct bearing on the earlier 
buildings of Ravenna. 

The churches of Lucca are distinctly basilican. But they are 
basilican in a different sense from the churches cf Ravenna. At 


| Ravenna we have the thing itself, the unaltered primitive basilica, 


still Roman and not yet Romanesque. In the Lucchese churches 
we find a type followed which is essentially the same as that of 
Ravenna, but it is followed after an interval of some ages, either 
through uninterrupted tradition, or through a conscious falling 
back on earlier forms. For the Lucchese churches seem mainly to 


| belong toa period ranging from the latter half of the eleventh 


century to the former half of the thirteenth, But between this 
date and the date of the Ravenna churches there had arisen the 


| distinctive Romanesque of Northern Italy, the style of Pavia and 


St. Ambrose at Milan, a style so much more nearly akin to the 
Romanesque of Northern Europe. But of this style we find no 
traces among the buildings of Lucca; St. Zeno at Verona is a 
soit of compromise between the two; but at Lucca we see no 
signs at all of the influence of Northern forms. In the great 


} é 4 | arcades of the interior the compound pier is absolutely unknown, 
statesmen and warriors who have served in India, returned to end | 
Let us hope that Scotland can still | 


and animal forms in the capitals are very sparingly employed. 
The general elfect of the arcades is as classical as the effect of 
those at Ravenna. The columns are in many cases ancient columns 
used up again, and the vast majority of the capitals are either 
actually classical, or carved in close imitation of classical forms. 
In a few cases the columnar pier is replaced by a form almost as 
unlike the vast piers of the Northern Romanesque as the column 
itself’ This is a square pier of proportions not very different 
from those of the columns, and having nearly the same effect ina 
general view of the arcades. In one or two cases this pier is used 
In some others it is used only in a single 


there can be little doubt, is not without a reason. The flat form 


| was probably preferred in this position, as giving a better backing 


for stalls, 

In the general effect of their internal arcades the churches of 
Lucca thus diller but little from the far earlier churches of 
Ravenna. The later group cleaves almost as closely to classical 
forms as the earlier. But then at Ravenna none but classical forms 
were possible, unless the architects employed by Placidia and Theo- 
doric had invented something absolutely new out of their own 
heads. At Lucca, so many ages later, the use of the same forms 
betokens either a remarkable ignorance ora conscious contempt of 
other forms which had come into use in the meanwhile. Either 
the forms which came into use further North never made their 


| way into Tuscany, or else the Tuscan architects deliberately passed 


them by and chose to follow the earlier models. This last theo 
seems the more probable, as the use of the campanile was adopt 
But with regard to the main arcades of the interior, it was 


_ evidently thought good to follow the type of the basilicas of earlier 


days. 

{n so doing, however, features are introduced which at once set 
aside the Lucchese basilicas as forming aclass by themselves, dis- 
tinct from those of Ravenna. In the arcades themselves there isa 


marked difference. The great invention of Spalato, unknown or 
despised at Ravenna, has made its way into universal use at 
Lucca; the intermediate or secondary capital of Ravenna is cast 
aside, and the arches spring immediately from the abaci of the 
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columns. These abaci too have a peculiar feeling of hardness and 
squareness which it ishard to describe in words, and which forcibly 
brings home to us the alleged origin of the abacus in a tile placed 
above the column. The triforium, whether in the rude form of 
Modena or in the more developed shape of Pisa, is as unknown at 
Lucca as it is at Ravenna ; but the wonderful application of the sub- 
sidiary arts which is so glorious at Ravenna finds no parallel at 
Lucca. No procession of tri t virgins leads the eye along the 
fulllength of any Lucchese basilica. The alternation of dark and light 
stone (briek is not used in the genuine style of Lucca) is the only 
substitute to relieve the bare space above the arcades, and a mere 
string-course—a slight approach to Northern models—alone repre- 
sents the rich cornice of the basilica of Theodoric. On the other 
hand, there are some not unimportant points in which Lucca has 
decidedly advanced on Ravenna. The Ravennese buildings, all 
glorious within, are absolutely without any pretence to artistic ex- 
teriors ; the Lucchese architects had found out that the outside 
of a church might be made rich and graceful as well as its inside. 
They devised ornamental and most characteristic forms for the two 
most necessary features of an exterior, the windows and doorways, 
features which at Ravenna were pretty well left to shift for them- 
selves. They also made free application of arcades, both blank 
and detached, gs decorative features, and thus produced some of 
the most gorgeous western fronts, and some of the really finest 
— east ends, which the Romanesque style has ever developed. 

he campanile too was introduced, not in the round form of 
Ravenna, but in a quadrangular shape—we say quadrangular 
advisedly, as more than one of the Lucchese towers are not 
square but oblong—and enriched with special lavishness in the 
way of aveades and windows. It is seldom that we find a 
single city containing so many churches as Lucca does, vary- 
ing greatly in scale and in degree of ornament, but all conceived 
on one common and distinctive type. Setting aside some of the 
large unsightly Friars’ churches of later times—one of which 
however was the burying-place of Castruccio—and setting aside 
also the changes which we shall presently have to mention in 
one or two of the principal churches, the Lucchese buildings 
belong essentially to one type and:to one period. 

But as the period of Lucchese architecture is spread over two 
centuries, it is not wonderful that, with all the close general re- 
semblance of the Lucchese churehes, more than one type may be 
recognised among them. The Duomo, the cathedral church, raised 
in the last century to metropolitan rank, is an instructive lesson 
in the differences Beta the earliest and latest stages of the local 
style. It is perhaps hardly straining a point to say that this 
church has a certain indirect connexion with English history. It 
was begun in 1063 by Bishop Anselm, who, three vears later, as 
» «Pope Alexander the Seeond, blessed the enterprise of the Norman 

’ invader of England. The great apse is clearly the oldest part 
of the church, and is doubtless a remnant, the only remaining 
remnant, of the church begun by Anselm. Nothing can show 
more clearly how much taster architecture had advanced in 
Tuscany than in England, or even in Normandy. The style 
is a not very rich, but very highly finished, Romanesque, 
such as in any Northern country would belong to the twelfth 
century and not to its earliest years. ‘Lhe design is thoroughly 
Italian, and bas very little in common with Lessay and 
Peterborough. A range of tall columnar arcades, of which the 
alternate members are pierced for windows, supports an open 
gallery after the Italian and German fashion. ‘This apse is a 
grand and stately work, and it supplies a striking contrast to the 
minute, elaborate, and even fantastical, ornament of the west front. 
This, as the dated inscriptions bear witness, was built during the 
first forty years of the thirteenth century, and shows what the 
Italian Romanesque could grow into without any foreign inter- 
mixture. In the lowest stage three magnificent arches form a vast 
portico within which are the actual doorways; above are three 
ranges of open galleries, govered, in their capitals, shafts, and cor- 
nices, with all the devices of an exuberant fancy. This type of 
front, with the omission of the portico, is the form which is fol- 
lowed in a large class of west fronts in Lucca, and it appears again 
in a place of yet higher dignity as the front of the glory of all 
Italian architecture, the metropolitan church of Pisa. It is dis- 
tinguished from such fronts as that of St. Zeno by the absence of 
any prominent window. At Zeno the great wheel is a noble 
feature, but its presence forbids the arcades to take any form 
but that of blank panelling. On the other hand the wheel has 
a grand effect within as well as without, while in the Lucchese 
type, as we feel even at Pisa, the inside of the west end is 
wholly sacrificed to the outside. The Lucchese type again 
supplies the temptation of turning the west front into a sham, 
by carrying it up as a mere screen covered with arcades to 
a —_ far greater than that of the building. The front of 
Pisa, like that of St. Zeno, is a reality no less than those of York 
and Abbeville; but the front of St. Michael at Lucca, which, 
looked at from the due west, is the most magnificent thing in the 
city, isa worse sham than anything at Brunswick or Strasburg, 
at Wells or Lincoln. Whether the front of the cathedral itself 
was not at one time equally a make-believe wedo not feel quite 
certain. At present it does not rise above the height of the 
building ; but it looks very much as if this was simply because the 
whole church between the apse and the west front has been re- 
built at a greater height than the original design. his later 
work isin the Italian Gothic, making a stately building in its way, 
though of course unsatisfactory when compared either with Italian 
esque or with Northern Gothic. ‘lhe ereat beauty of the 


cathedral front, which acta at St. Michael’s, is undoubtedly the 
rtico. The soaring arches of Peterborough are of course unique; 

t this front at Lucca has really far more in common with 
than the doorways of Rheims and Amiens, with which they have 
sometimes been strangely com 

But there are other west fronts in Lucca which do not follow 
this type. The second church in the city, the great Abbey of 
St. Fredianus, has a front whose general design is bare,and 
awkward, but its central compartment deserves notice. There 
are neither arcades nor sb window. Over a small blank 
colonnade—not an areade—is a single small window, and above 
that a magnificent mosaic picture, reminding one of those at 
St. Mark's, to which the whole design of the front. is, evidently 
sacrificed. A less striking, but far more satisfactory, front is to be 
found at St. Christopher’s. A tall, bold, columnar arcade below, of 
which the central arch forms a magnificent western doorway, and 
a wheel window above, are its chief features. The details show 
that its date must be far advanced in the thirteenth century; they 
remind us in a strange way of some of those English buildings, 
Chichester fur instance and several churches in Northamptonshire, 
where the mouldings of that age are used in combination with 
the round arch of an earlier day. But the whole conception 
of this front is thoroughly that of the Italian Romanesque, and 
it shows, like Trent, though in a different way from ‘rent, of 
what grace and delicacy the style is capable. 

Other fronts of various types will be found scattered among 
the small churches of the city; but almost all agree in their 
doorways, that of St. Christopher being in no way typical. 
A Lucchese doorway has a character of its own. It is 
very flat; it but seldom shows any projecting columns or 
mouldings; the lions of Trent and Verona, of Modena and Parma, 
were not, it would seem, to the taste of Lucca. A flat pilaster 
on each side supports a sculptured stone, over Which is again an 
open tympanum. The narrow Lucchese window, often with a kind 
of indescribable twist in the head, is no less characteristic. 

We have spoken of the Duomo, of St. Fredianus, and of St. 
Michael. The latter stands in the square which was of old the 
centre of the political life of Lucca, the square where the city re- 
ceived the last grant of its freedom from the Bohemian Emperor. 
The building, as a whole, is worthy of its site. Like St. Fredi- 
anus, it has a grand campanile of the oblong local type, and it 
has also a noble apse of the same type as that of the Duomo. 
The campaniles of Lueca, it may be remarked, do not stand 

uite apart, but are worked into the general outline of the 
Sebel Another church to be noticed—though all the churches 
of Lucca deserve notice in their several degrees—is that of St. 
John, near the Duomo, where a basilica and a baptistery seem 
to have been rolled into one. The baptistery here is squ 
yet it reminds one even more forcibly than other baptisteries 
of the kitchens of Glastonbury and Fontevrault. 

Such is a hurried sketch of the contributions of one Italian cit 
to the history of Romanesque architecture. Lucca is remarkable 
for the prodigious number of objects, all of more or less import- 
ance, which it presents, without possessing any one building 
absolutely of the first rank. And it shows the wealth of Italian 
architecture that a city so attractive both for its history and for 
its existing remains seems almost as nothing beside a not dis- 
tant neighbour. For the crowning work of Italian art, for the 
building which claims in the South the same place which belongs 
to our own Durham in the North, we have still to go on to Pisa 


LONDON STREETS. 


 Spne= this time every year there is a periodical outery as to 
the condition of the streets of London. People write angry 
letters to the newspapers, and remark to each other in conversa- 
tion that it is disgraceful and intolerable; and then at the end 
of several days the wind changes, the mud dries up, and the 
whole matter is forgotten until the next sloppy weather repre- 
duces exactly the same wretched state of things, and revives the 
familiar and fruitless grumbling, It is perhaps not surprising 
that people who are supposed to live in a civilized town, and whe 
pay rather highly for the supposition, should be somewhat put 
out when they have to wade through such a sea of filth as has this 
week flooded the streets of the metropolis. Footpaths and road- 
ways have been equally befouled. It was impossible to cross the 
road or to go from one street to the next without being soaked and 
splashed with fetid mud, while at the same time the dirt on the 

avement was gradually puddled into the consistency and ad- 
fosteoiet of deep clay, except in places where it had acquired a 
polish and slipperiness which might have consoled skaters for the 
sudden failure of ice in the Parks. Day after day the mud lay oa 
the streets, becoming thicker, slushier, slabbier, more viscous or 
more fluid, according to circumstances, without, as far as could be 
seen, the slightest eflort being made to get rid of it; and if any 
effurt was made, it was utterly impotent and ineffectual. It might 
have been supposed that the dirt was in the nature of a providential 
dispensation with which it would have been impious to meddle. 
It was let alone as scrupulously and religiously as St. Anthony’s 
igs. Some parts of the town were worse, some better, than others; 
but wherever one turned there was no indication of anything having 
been done to diminish the all-pervading nastiness. It is not un- 
natural that ratepayers who find a charge for cleaning the streets 
figuring to a considerable amount in the demands which are made 
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on them should be disposed to resent the existence of such a mud- 
bath at their doors, and should ask with some impatience how it 
happens that no arrangements are made to deal with a nuisance 
which in such a climate must be of not infrequent occurrence, or why, 
if arrangements are made, they are not enforced by the proper 
authorities. The present outcry has perhaps been somewhat 
louder and more violent than usual ; but it can hardly be said that 
the condition of the streets, however disgraceful and humili- 
ating, has been much worse than it always is in similar weather. 
The most curious circumstance is that this miserable state of 
things, whenever it occurs, seems to be regarded as something 
quite novel and unprecedented, and that the complaints and 
protests which it excites, however vigorous they may be for the 
moment, die away as soon as the immediate —y we 

ins to abate, without the slightest preparation being made 
to prevent or mitigate its recurrence. In the course of the 
next few weeks we may possibly have a full of snow, and 
then we shall probably witness another melancholy example of 
paralysed and helpless resignation. It is known historically that 
snow does occasionally fall in these latitudes during the winter, and 
there has been nothing abnormal or exceptional, as far as we are 
aware, in the meteorological conditions which produced the muddi- 
ness of the present week. Lord Palmerston once remarked that 
there are few statesmen who can foresee the consequences of events 
which have not yet happened; and it may be said of our local 
authorities that, even when an event has repeatedly occurred 
during successive centuries, and when it is known that it will 
continue to occur periodically, they are unable to realize its con- 
sequences until they have actually arrived. The vestries might 
reasonably be puzzled if lava began to flow in Leicester Square, or 
if a glacier were seen descending Ludgate Hill; but there can be 
no excuse for their imbecile unreadiness to deal with such a 
familiar incident as a fall of snow or an accumulation of mud in 
moist weather. 

It appears that the Parisians have been suffering from a some- 
what similar infliction, and have had no difficulty in discovering 
the reason of it. It is only another of M. Thiers’s tricks. That 
astute and unscrupulous statesman is supposed to have taken 
advantage of the mud and snow to disparage Republican institu- 
tions. Under the Empire the streets were kept in good order; 
and M. Thiers is accused of allowing the dirt to remain, in order 
that a comparison unfavourable to self-government may be 
drawn between the weakness and incompetency of the Radical 
Municipal Council and the despotic energy of Baron Hauss- 
mann. We have no desire to suggest that similar arts are 
being sey ty in our own country; but it is impossible to 
deny that the appearance of London during the present week 
has not been altogether to the credit of constitutional freedom. 
It is possible that things might be better in this respect under 
an absolute monarchy; but they could hardly be worse under 
a Republic. To keep the streets clean and tidy is not the whole 
duty of a wise and patriotic Government; but it is at least a 
duty which ought not to be neglected or ignored, and the Parisians 
are perhaps not far wrong in making it, to a certain extent, a test 
of the efficiency of their rulers. Good government, it may be 
urged, should begin at home ; it should be apparent in the things 
which most nearly concern the comfort and decency of a great 
city, as well as in affairs of ter moment. If the Parisians 
are disposed to make well-swept streets a sine qud non, they may 
perhaps be tempted to return to the Empire at once; and under 
the painful experience of the present week, it is difficult to repress 
a wish that, pending the restoration of “the great Baron” to the 
Hotel de Ville, we might have the loan of him in London fora month 
or two. The principles of constitutional liberty would no doubt 
have required that Paris should not even be embellished or 
—s without its own consent; but, on the other hand, it is 

ard that the inhabitants of London should be obliged in the 
name of self-government to submit to the misery and degradation 
of such a slough of fetid and grimy nastiness as they have had to 
wade through this week, when they not only pay handsomely for 
the necessary services, but would gladly pay more if it would 
ensure the effectual performance of them. It is conceivable that 
the contractors might resent an increase of remuneration if coupled 
with a strict obligation to do the work for which they are paid. 
Those who recollect the excellent condition in which the great 
thoroughfares of Paris were maintained in Baron Haussmann’s 
time; the relays of sweepers and scavengers who seemed to be 
always at hand, and who were ready to turn out after a shower at 
any time of the day; the streams of water flowing down the 
gutters; the machines with revolving brushes, and the artistic 
watering of the dusty roads—not with a volley of water from a 
cart, but with gentle showers from a flexible tube—will admit the 
superiority of his despotic administration ; but it does not follow 
that equally thorough and well organized work cannot be secured 
in a free country. ‘There does not appear to be any inseparable 
connexion between dirty streets and liberty, and it might be pos- 
sible to retain all the advantages of our Constitution even after 
judicious arrangements had been made for laying the dust in 
summer, and clearing away the mud and snow in winter. 

It has been pointed out that every householder whu does not 
keep the footway before his house sutticiently swept and cleansed 
is liable to a fine, and it is the custom to enforce this law in regard 
to accumulations of snow. It does not appear, however, that it is 
enforced with any strictness in regard to mud; aud however desi- 
rable it may be that, in default of adequate public arrangements 
for keeping the pavement clean, an attempt should be made 


to compel individuals to discharge their legal obligations, the 
difficulty of getting the work done in this manner is very appa- 
rent. When the mud is at all thick, it requires special tools, 
which every householder does not possess, in order to remove 
it expeditiously and thoroughly ; and the task is too fatiguing for 
the women servants who, in probably the majority of London 
houses, are the only servants available. It would be cheaper and 
more convenient that the work should be done in a co-operative 
manner by the local authorities, instead of by separate in- 
dividuals. It happens that during the time of year when this 
kind of service is most likely to be required there is always a 
large body of unemployed men in town, whose ordinary occupa- 
tions are suspended on account of the weather, or for other reasons, 
and who are anxious for casual employment, and are glad to accept 
it at a low price. The demand and the supply correspond in a 
singularly opportune manner, and it would require only a little 
foresight and arrangement to make the one answer the other 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. It cannot be doubted 
that, if contracts were properly drawn up, and strictly 
enforced, the contractors would have no difficulty in procuring 
any number of men that might be required on an emergency. 
Penalties are usually prescribed for the non-fulfilment of 
contracts, but it would ap that they are rarely, jf ever, exacted 
by the local authorities. The difficulty of the case resembles that 
of the nursery story. There is a stick to beat the dog, but means 
have to be provided for compelling the application of the stick at 
the right moment. The revolting condition of the streets in the 
metropolis during this week is only another instance of the un- 
satisfactory condition of our system of local government. Mr, 
Bruce has lately intimated that the government of London is not 
to be the subject of legislation next Session, and as he explained 
on a former occasion that no attempt could effectually be made to 
deal with it as long as there was a probability of encountering the 
> gaan of powerful vested interests, it may be assumed that 
the question is postponed to an indefinite period. It is probable, 
however, that many, if not all, of the functions of the local autho- 
rities throughout the country will fall within the scope of the 
sanitary measures which are now under the consideration of the 
Government, and it will scarcely be possible to exclude London 
from the benefit of the promised reforms. The ter includes 
the less, and a Board which is qualified to cope with cholera and 
typhus should at least be able to ensure the proper cleansing of 
the streets, 


INTERNATIONAL BAZAARS. 


MEETING of West-end tradesmen was held a few weeks 
ago to protest against being ruined by International Exhibi- 
tions. They complain that the new buildings at South Kensing- 
ton have been turned into an enormous bazaar in which foreigners, 
who pay neither rent nor taxes, are allowed to compete with 
British shopkeepers who pay both. One of the speakers at this 
meetin said that there exists at South Kensington “ an institu- 
tion which it is difficult to describe.” It is managed by Royal 
Commissioners, but it is not anational undertaking. It is a private 
speculation, although it assumes the character of a public insti- 
tution. The Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 have, 
in the opinion of this speaker, so developed or distorted the 
idea of International Exhibitions, that those who had origi- 
nally supported the project might complain that they had 
been beguiled of their money by a false prospectus, “The 
Criminal Courts,” he added, “ have expressed themselves strongly 
on the subject of false prospectuses.” The meeting at which t 
speech was made appointed a deputation to wait upon Her 
ajesty’s Commissioners, and the leaders of the deputation did 
not of course adopt, in addressing the Commissioners, the same 
unadorned simplicity of language which was found acceptable at 
the meeting. Indeed the real complaint against these Com- 
missioners is, not that they have obtained money, but that they 
have induced Royal and illustrious personages to give them 
countenance and support, for an object which has been imperfectly 
explained, and which —, the majority of the Commissioners 
did not themselves thoroughly understand. The Commissioners 
have a capital of their own which arose out of the proceeds 
of the original Exhibition, and although they have frequently 
attempted to dip their fingers into the national purse, these 
persistent efforts have been frustrated. They are trading with 
their own money, and they have done no more than practise the 
usual tricks of trade. This we take to be a fair description of their 
conduct, which might, with proper circumlocution, have been 
ropounded to themselves by the deputation. In the name of the 
ueen and the Royal Family, they have invited public attention 
to a superior article in dolls’ shoes. As the speaker whom we have 
already quoted remarked, an ordinary tradesman does not stand 
on a level with an exhibitor who enjoys august patronage. “He 
does not have the overwhelming benefit of the tremendous adver- 
tising and puffing that the South Kensington institution practised.” 
As there has been much discussion lately as to the utility of 
Royalty, we may venture to remark that it can hardly 
applied to a more unsatisfactory purpose than that of injuring 
the upper class of tradesmen. “ It is considered,” said the same 
speaker, “by the tradesmen of London that the conduct of the 
Commissioners is grossly unfair, and a grievous wrong to every 
one of them.” If this is a prevalent impression, it would appear 
to be desirable that the Royal name and influence should cease 
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to be associated with the proceedings of the Commissioners. If 
the public has any right to the fund which they administer, the 
public had perhaps better renounce that right, and sever all 
connexion with them. The success of the International Ex- 
hibition of 1851 may still be contemplated with pleasure; but 
the F agripan result of that success has been applied in a manner 
which is open to criticism. The British nation is like that un- 
fortunate man who was ruined by having money left to him. The 
Commissioners possess a fund of 150,000/. or thereabouts, which 
they insist upon using for what they conceive to be our benefit. 
It seems hard that we must be treated like the little dirty 
boys who are to have their hands and faces washed and be 
sent to school whether they like it or not. The Commissioners 
have invested their money in land, and therefore there is not the 
slightest hope that any clerk in their employment will run off 
with it. Indeed, their property is likely rather to increase in 
value; and as they have shown that they are well able to take 
care of themselves, it becomes a question whether the ——— 
between them and the public should not be forthwith dissolv 
Without adopting the rhetorical embellishment of charging these 
‘Commissioners with issuing a false prospectus, it may at least 
be said that they have undertaken a line of business which 
was not originally contemplated. They have entered upon a career 
in which = hardly stop, and it is time, therefore, for those 
who do not like the pace or direction of the journey to quit the 
vehicle. The same speaker says that the complaining tradesmen 
“do not know exactly who it is that is doing all this.” That, 
indeed, is what many persons have vainly endeavoured to dis- 
cover. “If they are only a set of private speculators, there is 
such an effulgence of Royal and noble patronage over them that 
one hardly dares to call them by such a name.” The deputation 
doubtless remembered that these words were spoken at the 
meeting, but they could hardly be so rude as to ask those who 
received them who or what they were. Another speaker at the 
meeting was perhaps correct in predicting that the scheme of the 
‘Commissioners will collapse in a few years by its own absurdity ; 
but it may subsist long enough to do harm to tradesmen, even if 
it does not permanently injure their trade. We may add that if 
it continues to associate with itself illustrious names, it may do 
the bearers of those names grievousinjustice. Happily the pretence 
that the late Prince Consort would have sanctioned these bazaars 
is likely to deceive nobody. 

In contrast to the foregoing remarks let us refer to one of the 
many descriptions of the Commissioners’ proceedings which have 
— in an official shape. The Reports which they have caused 
to be published on the various sections of the Exhibition of 1871 
may be briefly described as a repertory of grotesque absurdities of 
thought and style. ‘There was a section for educational appliances, 
which of course included books, some of which were classical. 
‘Thereupon the Reporter observes that classics have been said to be 
of no use, but they are of some use; and he regrets that, notwith- 
standing the time devoted to acquiring classical knowledge, it is too 
often superficial. Wecannot helpsaying that, if anybody wanted to 
Jearn the art of aig mer knowledge, this Exhibition was 
the place to come to. The Report on classical books, besides the 
platitudes of which we have given an example, contains merely an 
enumeration of some of the works exhibited, which ends with the 
Clarendon Press Series ; and then comes the following paragraph :— 
«The careful selection of authors, the pains bestowed on revision, 
the high reputation of the publishers, and the large sale of the 
works, are sufficient recommendation of this most excellent series.” 
Readers can appreciate without any help from us the critical value 
of such remarks as these. Another Reporter in the same department 
-complains that several teachers “have hardly considered the serious 
nature of the Exhibition,” an omission which has been abundantly 
supplied bythe West-end tradesmen. Anotherdescribes themethods 
of painting used in Egypt, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, and Italy, 
and thus conducts us to a statement that in 1842 Brown and 
Reed, artists’ colourmen, of Holborn, invented and patented metal 
tubes for holding colour. We cannot help suspecting that the 
shades of Bularchus and Fabius Pictor have been called up in 
order to introduce to us Brown and Reed, or their successors in 
the business. The Reporter on Drawing and Design gives 
history of modern art-education, in which he naturally says 
what he thinks will be le to his patrons on the subject of 
International Exhibitions, After describing the Exhibition of 
1851, and its effect on the national mind, he says:—“ The first 
great effort under the new impulse was made in the attempt to 
preserve the beautiful structure in which it originated as a national 
of instruction, which has fortunately been accomplished in 
its re-erection at Sydenham.” We must say, if the Commissioners 
approve of this description of the working of “the new impulse,” 

ey are either very honest or very dull. They probably believe 
that they have erected at South Kensington a “ national palace of 
instruction.” We may deny that it is national, or that it in- 
structs; but calling it a is a matter of fancy. If we had 
compared it to the Crystal Palace, we should not have expected 
the Commissioners to agree with us. Huwever, we have now 
learned, upon good authority, that the structure at South Ken- 

sington is intended to be that which we might have ventured 
to predict it would becomte—a second Crystal Palace. It seems 
to follow that the indignant tradesmen at their meeting were 
wrong in charging the Commissioners with issuing a false 


pros The Commissioners have always been true to their 
Original and avowed object. Their Bry e of management is 
the same as that of the Directors of the Crystal Palace; but, 


as they have a more convenient situation, and bask in a warmer 
sunshine of Royal and noble patronage, they peotally hope 
for some time to doa larger business. But the history of both 
these so-called efforts in art-education will be ultimately the 
same. An undertaking cannot be at the same time national and 
commercial. And decency prescribes some limit to the practice of 
lending illustrious names to float joint-stock companies. The pro- 
pee of the Albert Hall are confessedly associated for profit, and 

er Majesty’s Commissioners must = all the consequences of 
the intimate alliance which they have formed with that associa- 
tion. No quantity of fine words can disguise the inevitable ten- 
dency of these Exhibitions to become bazaars, and therefore the 
tradesmen of London are entitled to complain of the exceptional 
advantages which are enjoyed by those who are allowed to sell 
goods in them. 


THE MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


O*E of the chief characteristics of the Prussian army, and one 
of the principal causes of its success in the late war, isa 
thorough acquaintance with military geography in all its branches, 
The topography of France was, as has been proved, more 
familiar to the Prussians than to the French themselves, Every 
information the fortifications, the and the 
organization of their opponents, was possessed the’ invaders 
om extent which the Emperor Napoleon might well have 
envied. The language was no bar to communication with the 
inhabitants. Every contingency was foreseen, every precaution 
taken, every provision made. The explanation of this mar- 
vellous result may be found in the educational and administra- 
tive system of Prussia. The Prussian officer is assiduously trained 
in military geography, and the Prussian staff carefully turn the 
knowledge theoretically acquired to practical account, and steadily 
garner up every fragment of information which may probably or 
even possibly be of use in case of war. In the pigeon-holes of the 
Head-quarters bureau may be found plans, statistics, and detailed 
memoirs relating to every country in the civilized world, and it is 
believed that schemes of operations to be undertaken in the event 
of hostilities with all the chief military Powers of the Continent have 
been carefully prepared. Indeed, it is the practice of the Prussians 
to make their officers consider, propose, elaborate, and discuss 
plans of campaigns in countries with which they may be at the 
time on the most amicable relations. Travelling also is turned 
to account, or rather is used as a pretext, to obtain the most 
detailed topographical and military information. Much of the 
knowledge of the theatres of war in 1866 and 1870-71 was pro- 
cured in this way, and we have no doubt that the district round 
Aldershot was very carefully studied during the recent autumn 
manceuvres with a view to future contingencies. It is true that 
in France and Austria the traveller carefully misled the in- 
habitants as to his real object, and acted the part of a spy rather 
than of an open, honest observer. Although, however, the nice 
of of English would forbid con- 

ucting military reconnaissances durin under the guise of 
photographers, landscape draughtsmen, rect can be fom reason 
why they should not while travelling in their own proper cha- 
racters keep their eyes open, and record for the benefit of their 
country any information ee! may gather. 

The shortcomings of the French in respect to military geography 
were the more remarkable as they possess more books on military 
science than any other nation. Their ignorance, their carelessness, 
their want of foresight and preparation, were really marvellous, 
They were unacquainted with the topography of their own country 
to an almost incredible extent—witness Bourbaki’s expedition for 
the relief of Belfort. The Ministry of War — no maps of 
their own country corrected up to date, and the few which were 
published by unofficial writers on the outbreak of war contained 
three parts of German to one of French territory, so certainly was 
success reckoned on. The French knew little of Germany, though 
Baron Stéffel did his utmost to enlighten them; but the fact is 
not to be wondered at, seeing that, if possible, they knew even less 
of their own country. Yet we should be careful how we blame 
the French, lest we —— ourselves to unpleasant retorts. We 
military geo y- General geography is more often picked u 
than taught in Hugland, and what little instruction in the sikjoct 
is imparted is et of a very bald, unprofitable nature, con- 
sisting of little else than names. It may easily be imagined 
therefore, that the special department of the science which is term 
military geography is almost ignored. So much indeed is this 
the case that few even among educated officers would be able to 
define accurately what military geography is. In its broadest 
sense it comprises a knowledge of the surface of a country—i.e., 
of the rivers, mountains, hills, towns, means of communication in so 
far as they affect military operations ; of its geological formation as 
regards the sites for field works, water supply, and the construction 
of roads and railroads; of its climate, productions, resources, 
means of transport, population, politics, military organization, 
finance, agriculture, currency, commerce, and shipping. To these 
may be added a knowledge of the country, of the different dialects 
which are spoken, and of the military history, seeing that the 
experience of others on the same theatre of war is of the utmost 
importance. It was the possession of knowledge on these points 
which enabled Wellington to conduct operations in Spain with 
such brilliant success. A leader who was merely a skilful 
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ist, tactician, and organizer would have failed; and a ! that publication? We suspect not; yet it is of obvious im- 


of the Wellington Despatches will show how much of 
the great Duke’s time was occupied by matters not purely 
military. We et to say that his example has not been 
followed in this country, where the science of military geography 
and statistics—the latter beimg the supplement of the former—is 
at its lowest ebb. In the Aide-Memoire to the eee sciences, 
edited by officers of the Royal Engineers, the phrase “ military geo- 
phy ” is not even mentioned in the table of contents. Another 
instance of our shortcomings is afforded by astory told of a general 
officer in our service, who is now holding an important command. 
He was remarking on a military sketch executed by some of his 
officers, and pointed out that, though the work was rough, it was 
sufficient for all ‘practical purposes. “The roads,” he said, “ are 
clearly marked, and the summits of the hills are. plainly indi- 
cated by these blue lines.” As it happened, the blue lines in 
uestion represented, according to custom, streams and rivers. 
he anecdote may be exaggerated, it may even be altogether un- 
true, but that it should have been related at all of an English 
general is significant. It is a melancholy confession, but the 
recent autumn manceuvres proved that our staff were not even 
thoroughly acquainted with the topography of a limited, 
long occupied, and frequently traversed district in our own 
country. ‘The maps, too, which were served out in no very large 
numbers on the occasion, were notoriously defective. e fear 
however that, even had the maps been perfect, comparatively few 
of our officers were qualified to derive full benefit from them. To 
read a map with facility may seem to be a very easy task, but 
this is not really the case. Some knowledge of the principles of 
military topography and considerable _— in using maps are 
required before a man can thoroughly profit by them. Both 
knowledge and practice are wanting to our officers ; yet no account 
of military operations can be read with advantage save with the 
aid of a map. Now, to follow marches and manceuvres and to 
study positions on a map requires considerable interest in the 
subject, and involves no little labour, and, as a matter of fact, 
military history is commonly read without reference to the in- 
struction in strategy and tactics which it contains. Military 
history without military geography is either a mere narrative of 
administration and organization, a bare chronicle of dry facts, or 
a collection of sensational adventures. 

Let us now turn to the possible future, and see how our 
chances of success in war would be afiected by the neglect of 
this important branch of military science. It is said that during 
the late Franco-Prussian war an officer anxious to examine a 
good map of the theatre of operations, and animated by a san- 

uine _ betook himself to the office of the Quartermaster- 
eneral at the Horse Guards. To his astonishment he found that 
the office did not possess a map, and had to send to the nearest 
shop to purchase one. 
partment of the War Office, but its work is of t 


We have, it is true, a Topographical De- 

most limited 
and routine nature, being contined chiefly to storing up and 
issuing the Ordnance Survey sheets of our own country, and to 
compiling or translating an occasional bald record of the numbers 
and the aa op of organization of a few of the principal armies 


of Europe. Nor can we be surprised at the unsatisfactory and 
meagre nature of the work accomplished, seeing that the entire 
department consists of only five oflicers, and is not in systematic 
connexion with those other departments of Government from 
which useful information might be obtained. In short, its opera- 
tions are neither systematic nor comprehensive. Should we be 
engaged in hostilities with any foreign Power, the authorities 
would naturally in the first place inquire of the head of the Topo- 
— Department what information he could at once lay his 

ds on respecting the detailed organization and military geography 
of the country likely to be the seat of war. We fear that this 
information would necessarily be of the crudest and flimsiest 
description. If we had to despatch an big ne was force to any 
European country, we should not in many cases be able at once to 
secure the services of officers who were at the same time trained 
to the Staff, and acquainted with the language and geography of 
the country to be invaded. At present many officers in our army 
can converse in French, a small number in German, a smaller 
number in Italian, and a very few in Spanish. As to Romaic, 
Russian, Danish, Swedish, Portuguese, and Dutch, they are 
practically unknown tongues to our officers, We seek to remedy 
our linguistic deficiency at the Staff College, but the result is 
merely a slight increase in the number of officers who can read 
and write French and German passably. As to a knowledge of 
the military geography of foreign countries, France, Ge~many, 
Italy and -Switzerland are the only portions of Europe with 
which we have even a slight acquaintance. The ignorance of 
the military geography of our own country is simply lamentable, 
and is made evident by the fact that months were employed in 
ascertaining whether Berkshire was suited to autumn manceuvres. 
Such a state of things could not exist were the Topographical 
Department duly organized and fully developed. As matters 
staud, we should be compelled, if an emergency arose, to 
collect such men of every race, character, and fession as 
might chance to be in possession of the requisite knowledge— 
men either holding no military rank, or untrained in Staff duties, 
and perhaps not always morally trustworthy. Take, for instance, 
the Russian war. We were notoriously ignorant of the language, 
climate, resources, and topography of both ‘Turkey and the 
Crimea, and we doubt whether To Raglan even possessed a 
Russian Army List. Have we even now got a translation of 


portance to such a work, for the name of a colonel or 
major of a single regiment may frequently afford an indication of 
oh 
e have pointed out our wants as r mili geogta 

statistics, andl information, all be inal ode 
the title of military imtelligence. We will now briefly state what 
are the arrangements of Prussia for obtaining this indispensable 
requisite of modern war. The Head-quarters Staff comprises a 
sub-department termed “ the three sections,” a topographical sub- 
department, a geographical statistical sub-department, and a 
map-room sub-department. The first collects and arranges 
information respecting the home and foreign armies, such as the 
means and warlike institutions of the State, its fortresses, maga- 
zines, ports, communications, and the organization, —- 
mobilization, armament, equipment, and drill of the army. It 
also stores up information regarding the warlike systems of foreign 
nations, the strength and organization of their armies, regulations 
and drill, the distribution of the troops, state of preparation for 


active service, the system of reinforcement and reserves, &c. The 
world is divided into three parts, to each of which a section is 
assigned. The titles of the other sub-departments sufficiently in- 
dicate the nature of their functions. In whatever part of the 
world, therefore, Prussia may be involved in hostilities, she is never 
without full information, carefully arranged and instantly avail- 
able, of the theatre of war and the opposing army. Some. such 
system should be introduced without delay into our own War Office, 
for in any contest with a State which has had the wisdom to follow 
the example of Prussia, we should be in the position of a one-eyed 
man opposed to an adversary in full possession of the organs of 
vision. 


; WESTMINSTER PLAY, 1871. 

Ce was so delighted with a representation of Racine’s 

Britannicus, witnessed by him at Paris, that he began to write 
adrama on the story of Agrippina, but fortunately did not persist in 
the attempt. Dramatic composition was not suited to the genius 
of the lyric and elegiac poet. In his admiration of French 
tragedy he was unconsciously representing feelings towards Greek 
comedy entertained by a narrow circle at Rome in the time of 
Terence. The upper classes in that city were, though in a less 
degree than their descendants in the Augustan age, more Greek 
than Italian in their taste. The nobles, especially the younger 
ones, were bilingual, like Ennius—speaking and writing Greek 
as familiarly as if it had been their mother-tongue. The fashion 
was so prevailing that even the stubborn old Sabine, Cato, yielded 
to it. ‘To such Hellenized Romans the translation or adaptation 
for the Latin stage of Menander’s and Philemon’s comedies was a 
welcome change, and had they been the only spectators, Terence 
doubtless would have been a successful dramatist. 

It is, however, apparent from his prologues, and the appearance 
is confirmed by history, that he was far from being a popular 
writer with audiences generally. Many a Roman country-house, 
and sometimes the Cornelian and Fabian hotels in the capital, had, 
if not actually a theatre, yet rooms suitable for scenic representa- 
tions within their walls, and there Terence would be appreciated, 
and probably preferred to Plautus. But the illiterate public, 
having little Greek and not much refined or correct Latin, 
thought differently, and relished the fun and fire of the 
elder of the two poets more than the grace and delicate 
wit of the younger one, and perhaps even Plautus did not 
gratify them half as much as bears and boxers. Indeed, 
had Terence been Menander himself, instead of a_half- 
Menander, as the great Julius called him, he might very 

ossibly have failed to interest the dwellers in the Subura—the 
Rican Whitechapel. Had it been put to their vote, a picture 
such as Mr. Frith’s “ Derby-day” would have carried away the 
rize from the Madonnas of Raffaelle or the fairest creation of 

laude. Such critics of the streets may also have borne some 
grudge to Terence as a foreigner; for the Romans had in that 
respect a good deal of the John Bull element in them at that time. 
Country justices and parsons in George III.’s days generally 
abhorred French wines and French wit ; and the Roman butchers 
and grocers ranked even Greeks as good for little beyond dancing 
and lying. But the author of the Andria had not even the advan- 
tage of being a Greek. “ This new fellow,” they may have said, 
“ was born a slave, and now that he is a freedman is next door to 
one—a Carthaginian, moreover, one of that hateful race which we 
have at length utterly crushed out. And base-born as he is, 
he gives himself mighty fine airs, and our nobles might be 
ashamed of themselves for making so much of him as they do. 
He is for ever with Scipio and Lzlius, nay, they even help him, 
it is reported, in his washy plays. Were we, gentlemen born, to 
call on those gentlemen at Liternum, instead of being asked to 
supper or to see the garden, we should at the most be asked to 
take a biscuit and a cup of sour wine in their buttery, while this 
son of nobody is feasting in their hall.” Gurth, the swineherd, 
when for the first time in his life he tasted Spanish wine, un- 
civilly exclaimed, “ Heavens! what nectar do these unbelieving 
Jews drink, while we, good Christians, are fain to put 
with ale as muddy as the draff we give our hogs.” It is 
not difficult to fancy an injured q@vis Romanus venting 
his spleen in very similar terms. “Marry come up!” he 


| might say, “this swarthy Libyan, son of nobody, is drinking 
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Falernian with Africanus and Admiral Lelius, or walking with 
them on the beach while the vegetables are cooking, while we are 
never spoken to by them unless our votes are wanted, or my lords 
are afraid that we shall back old Cato in some of his fancies. One 
hold we have on him is this; we can hiss his plays, or call for 
acrobats or the bear-herd in the middle of an act. He came off too 
easily with his first play the Andria; but we will take care that 
the curtain fall on his Hecyra before it is half over.” 


In each one of his six Prologues Terence complains of hard 
measure either from the spectators or critics. Hecyra was particu- 
larly ill-starred; it was only on the third representation that it 
obtained anything approaching to a quiet hearing. Phormio was 
found fault wih Vetins the dialogue was flat, and deficient in ws 
comica; other plays were blamed for being made up from two 
Greek originals, both of which were spoilt by incorporation into one. 
It showed a patient or a sturdy temper on the author’s part, after 
such unfavourable receptions, to persevere in his vocation. And 
if it be true that he was drowned on his passage homeward from 
Greece, together with a hundred and eight comedies of Menande 
in his carpet-bag, ready for production at Rome, his persistence in- 
directly cost him his life. He fairly earned the title of “ Poet 
and Martyr.” On the Italian or Greco-Italian adapters of Greek 
comedy we must be content, for want of other authorities, with 
the judgment of Horace, which is corroborated by the opivion 
of Ovid. They saw, or at least read, the now lost plays 
of Afranius—accounted the best imitator of Menander—the 
weighty-sentenced Cecilius, and Plautus and Terence, before damp, 
worms, or other accidents had reduced the number of their 
dramas. They also had the advantage of having before them 
Menander, Philemon, and other writers of the new comedy intact. 
It is plain, however, that the dramatis persone of the Greek stage 
were very few in number, and in this and other respects bore 
some reseinblance to the practice of Spanish play-writers. On the 
Madrid, as on the Roman stage, the characters usually went in 
couples. There were two fathers of opposite tempers, the strict 
and the indulgent; two lovers, often at cross purposes with each 
other; a pair of faithful or lying valets, and some convenient 
gentleman, the comic Deus ex machind, who arrives just in time to 
clear up difficulties, and to settle all things comfortably for seniors 
and juniors. ‘Phe Spanish ladies are very important personages, 
indeed often the cause of a good deal of unpleasantness; whereas 
their Roman fellow-sisters, owing to the customs or necessities of 
the ancient stage, are not often of much account. In this par- 
ticular Terence is more chary than Plautus in his employment of 
female characters. But even on this part of the subject we have 
very seanty information, as, except a few not very instructive 
fragments of farces, or Comadia Togata, our inferences are drawn 
= “Comedia Palliiata ; in modern phrase, the “ genteel comedy ” 

otie. 

Perhaps the best as well as the briefest sketch of Terentian, 
and therefore of Menandrian, dramas is that given by Dryden, a 
critic whose opinions, when they are not biassed by some immediate 
motive—such as flattery towards a patron of quality, or self- 
defence—are always deserving attention :— 

Their plots [he says] were commonly a little girl, stolen or wandering 
from her parents, brought back unknown to the city, there implicated in 
some awkward love affair, while her lover, by the help of his servant, cheats 
his father, and finally marries his mistress. By the plot you may guess 
much of the character of the persons—an old father, who would willingly 
before he dies see his son well married ; a scapegrace of a son, kind in his 
nature to his mistress, but miserably in want of money ; and a servant, or 
slave, who has so much art as to strike in with him, and help to dupe his 
father ; a braggadocio, a parasite, and a lady of easy morals. As for the 
poor honest maid on whom the story is built, and who ought to be one of 
the principal actors in the play, she is commonly mute in it. She has the 
breeding of the old Elizabethan way, which was, for maids to be seen and 
not to beheard. When her time comes to cry “Lucina fer opem,” one or 
other sees a little box or cabinet which was carried away with her, and so 
discovers her to her friends. - 


The hostility of contem critics is less to account for 
than the impatience of illiterate.audiences. There is perhaps 
some clue to it in the circumstance that Nevius, a popular 
writer with the many, but an eyesore to the nobles, attempted to 
introduce the old Attic comedy to the Roman stage. He was un- 
successful in the experiment, but in his copies of Cratinus and 
Aristophanes he very possibly indulged in his own satirical vein ; 
and certainly, for some offence given by him, he was once, if not 
more then once, clapt in the stocks. Now the vetus poeta of 
whom Terence complains may very likely have been a fautor 
Nevii, who condemned the poet’s preference for the new comedy as 
a symptom of decline in art, of cowardice, or of feebleness. To 
judge from the scraps we have of Neevian plays, his humour would 
seem to have been of a somewhat rough and rustic kind :— 

Expressa arbusto—convicia, durus 

Vindemiator et invictus cui spe viator 

Cessisset. 
It is probable that the tragedy of the Greeks found more favour 
than their comedy in a Roman theatre. Subjects taken from their 
own history were never acceptable to the Quirites ; in fact, they 
Were too earnest in their wars to relish mimic representations of 
sieges or stricken fields. In the first place, to bring on the scene the 
Fabii, Marcelli, or Cornelii might offend great families; in the 
next, the Triumph was the real tragic drama of Rome ; in com- 
parison with that august spectacle there was nothing simile aut 
secundum, Again, Italian legends compared with Grecian were 
Stories of yesterday. Between Alcestis or Iphigenia and Euri- 
pides ages and convulsion of States and changes of nations inter- 


vened ; between Lucretia or Virginia, though they were fitting 
subjects for tragedy, and Plautus and Terence, only a few genera- 
tions, The story of Coriolanus might be applied to some proud 
and oligarchic Appius of the Claudian house; the story of the 
equally proud Eteocles wrung no man’s withers. Athens fined the 
poet who dramatized the unlucky expedition to Sardis; Rome 
would have done as much, or even worse, to him who had made 
a play out of the campaigns with Hannibal, or eyen the fluctuating 
Samnite wars. 

Comedy, however, had a worse rival among the Romans than 
either vetus poeta, or even untractable spectators—worse because, 
not merely the fex Romuli, but men who sat in curule-chairs, 
and whose names were inscribed in the “ golden book” of 
Triumphs, were infected by the same disorder in taste. Pantomime 
for the Roman was what burlesque has proved for the English 
stage. The one extinguished Terentian cothedy, the other has 
done much to banish Shakspeare from the theatre. Ancient 
pantomime indeed was a very different performance from that 
which on Boxing Nights attracts thousands to our theatres; and 
not only different but less vulgar, and far more artistic. If at Rome 
they preferred to see Agamemnon or Orestes danced instead of 
recited, they at least required grace and dignity in the movements 
of the performers. “ Hreakdowns ” they would have sought in 
booths, but not endured in Pompeiian or Scaurian playhouses. 
They would not have 


Sans honte & Térence allié Tabarin. 


Yet in pantomime they resembled ourselves in some particulars. 
They required gorgeous robes, long processions, real water, real 
horses, camels, or elephants. A tournament was very acceptable ; 
and the best managed plot of Terence was insignificant in com- 
parison with the sword-dance performed by Pylades and Bathyllus. 
To such spectators the Andria seemed but a poor and weak piece of 
work. And so, like Shakspeare among us at the present moment, 
Terence migrated from the stage to the library, was much cited 
by orators and moralists, much commended by critics—grammatict, 
as they were then called—was proclaimed to be a people’s honour, 
and, in short, held to be “the divine, the matchless, what you 
will,” outside the play-house. We have not indeed read that 
the question of reproducing the Adelphi or the Eunuchus was at 

tome ever put to the vote by ballot. That is a test of public 
opinion on dramatic art reserved for an enterprising manager of 
the present hour to devise. The disorderly conduct of a Roman 
audience, to which reference has been made, is pretty nearly 
described in the following account of a turbulent English one in 
the seventeenth century :— 

Men come not to study at a playhouse, but love such expressions and 
passages which with ease insinuate themselves into their capacities. On 
holidays, when sailors, watermen, shoemakers, butchers, and apprentices are 
at leisure, it is good policy to amaze those violent spirits with some tearing 
tragedy, full of fights and skirmishes. I have known often one of these fes- 
tivals, when the players had been appvuinted, notwithstanding their bills to 
the contrary, to act what the major part of the company had a mind to; 
sometimes Zumerlaine, sometimes Jugurth, sometimes the Jew of Malta, and 
sometimes parts of all these ; and at last, none of the three taking, they were 
forced to undress and put off their tragic habits, and conclude the day with 
the Merry Milkmaids. And unless this were done, and the popular humour 
satisfied, the benches, the tiles, the laths, the stones, oranges, apples, nuts 
flew about most liberally, and as there were mechanics of all professions, 
they fell every one to Ais profession, and dissolved a house in an instant, and 
made a ruin of a stately fabric. Prologues nor epilogues would prevail, 
nothing but noise and tumult fills the house, until a fancy takes them, and 
then off to the Bankside, where the poor bears must conclude the riot. 


te Westminster scholar with Horace at his finger-ends will 
reci 
Media inter carmina poseunt 
Aut ursum aut pugiles : his nam plebecula gaudet ; 


but perhaps he may not at present have lighted upon a story 
most obligingly preserved for us by Polybius, of a Roman Preetor 
of Achwa, who, weary of a comedy that we should give many 
coins of the realm to have now, ordered the actors to hold their 
nonsense and strip, and show him how they could box or wrestle. 

Of the comedy itself it is unnecessary to speak. Frequent 
representations of the Andria at St. Peter's College have ane 
its dialogue and scenes familiar almost as household words to 
many of the spectators. On the performance it would be unfair 
not to make some comment. Rarely, if ever, has Terence had 
more justice done him by Westminster scholars. The dialogue was 
delivered so distinctly as to be heard in every part of the long and 
lofty chamber, and, at the same time, with the ease and spirit 
required by comedy. The action and by-play were free and 
natural, and the Latin poet, nay, Menander himself could he 
have been present, would have been pleased to see young English 
gentlemen rivalling in deportment the “curled darlings” of 
Athens or Rome. Care and good discipline were displayed in the 
stage business, entrances, exits, and grouping, and it was pleasant 
to see, what is not always seen on the regular stage, that the 
young actors recollected that they had /eft arms to move as well 
as right, The dialogue was spoken ina manner which showed that 
the actors themselves understood and enjoyed the wit, pathos, and 
good sense of Terence, and the hearty and frequent plaudits 
they received were no more than their excellent representation 
deserved. 

The Prologue most properly, and with much feeling, turned on 
the recent fears and sad anticipations of the united Li pire, and 
on the joy that pervades it now from palace to cottage for hope 
revived and for the fair prospect of recovery. On the evening of 
circumstances, have 


the 14th of this month would, under ordinary 
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taken place the first of the three performances of the annual West- 
minster Play ; but that evening was rapt in gloom and alarm, and 
for many anxious hours after it was uncertain whether there would 
not be a “voice of weeping heard and loud lament” throughout 
the land. Diis aliter visum; that cloud has away. 
Appropriate and touching allusions also were made to the illus- 
trious peer ar mother, a wife, a sister, and brother—who 
wept and watched, despaired and hoped, almost against hope, be- 
side the bed on which the sufferer so long lay in his hard struggle 
for life. The feelings of the audience went with the verses of the 
Introduction. Their — was perhaps for the most part ex- 
cited by the touching allusions contained in this prefatory address ; 
some of it, however, was meant, where it was justly due, for the 
admirable delivery of the lines by their author and speaker, Mr. 
Vidal, Captain of the school. 

The epigrammatic fire of the epilogue was aimed at the incon- 
venience of “ strikes ” to all parties affected by them. Pater- 
familias cannot get either his house or his coat repaired because 
the carpenter, bricklayer, and tailor refuse to ply their trades at 
the present rate of wages. Even the nurseries of Philumena and 
Glycerium are thrown into confusion by the nurses going in for 
more pay and less sitting up at night. The humorous elegiacs end 
with a reference to the narrow escape from a strike of the West- 
minster Play, a graceful allusion to the returning health of 
the Prince of Wales, and an appropriate and complimentary 
Farewell to the audience. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LIFE AND TIMES." 


BAC successive volume of the collection which is inaccurately 
described as “Lord Brougham’s Life and Times” is more 
interesting than the last. It is greatly to be regretted that he 
commenced the work too late in life to justify the title which it 
bears. The Memoirs end with the formation of the Melbourne 
Ministry in 1834, although Lord Brougham lived for five-and- 
thirty years longer. The present volume bears comparatively few 
traces of declining powers, as it contains little except original 
correspondence, with comments and anecdotes which were evi- 
dently not written in extreme old age. The confident hope 
that Courts will be established cannot have been expressed 
five-and-twenty years after they had been in full operation. On 
the verge of ninety he was naturally unable to distinguish between 
the materials which he had previously accumulated and the few 
additions which he made at the time. There are consequently few 
mistakes of fact or faults of style ; but the compilation is frequently 
defective. Some letters are misplaced, many n explanations 
are wanting, and there is little continuity in the narrative. The 
editor has religiously observed his brother's injunctiuns to publish 
the work exactly as it was written. He has not thought it neces- 
sary to correct a single blunder, to elucidate an obscure statement, 
or to supply any of the numerous Eaps in the story. It would 
apparen y ave been inconsistent with his interpretation of his 
literary duties even to supply an index. The third volume, 
relating chiefly to the Administration of Lord Grey, is somewhat 
less fragmentary than the earlier portions of the work. It 

ins in the latter part of 1828, immediately before the 
introduction of the Catholic Relief Bill, and it ends with 
the retirement of Lord Grey. With singular moderation and 
reticence Lord Brougham abstains from mentioning either the 
dismissal of the Ministers in the autumn of 1834 or his own 
exclusion when Lord Melbourne returned to office in the 
following summer. His selection of matter was perhaps de- 
termined by the continuance or cessation of the constant and 
intimate correspondence which he had for many years main- 
tained with Lord Grey; but it is surprising that he should 
have deliberately abstained from recording the unprecedented 
harshness of the treatment which he received from his party 
and his colleagues. In 1830 Brougham occupied a position of 
almost unparalleled brilliaxcy and importance. By his own 
unaided energies and against the will of his involuntary fol- 
lowers and allies, he had become leader of the Opposition and of 
the House of Commons ; and he enjoyed unbounded popularity in 
the country. At the general election which followed the accession 
of William 1V. he became member for the great county of York, 
and at the Bar he was making 7,000/. or 8,o00l. a-year. As he 
justly says, he sacrificed by his removal to the House of Lords 
“the finest position in the world for an ambitious man like ;me, 
a man who loved real power, cared little for any labour, however 
hard, and less for any rank, however high.” It is strange that the 
aristocratic Whigs, and especially Lord Grey, should have thought 
it possible that Brougham should accept the subordinate place of 
Attorney-General. His own wish was to become Master of the 
Rolls, retaining his seat in the House of Commons, with a certain 
income for life; but the Whig leaders saw that it would be im- 
possible for them to retain office with Brougham as an independent 
supporter or patron; and he believed that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had warned the King that as Master of the Rolls 
he would be too powerful for any Government. Lord Grey 
had hoped to retain the services of Lord Lyndhurst as 


* The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham. Written by Himself. 
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Chancellor, and the suggestion of offering the Great Seal to 
Brougham proceeded from the King himself. To Lord Althorp, 
who was employed to urge the acceptance of the proposal, 
Brougham enphiied his personal reasons for preferring the Bar 
and the House of Commons. “ Althorp said, when we were left 
alone, ‘ Well, I have not a word to say against your reasons or 
your feelings, and therefore there is an end of the matter; and 
you take on yourself the responsibility of keeping our party for 
another twenty-five years out of power, and the loss of all the 
- uestions which will follow, instead of their being carried.’ ” 

e added, “ You are the cause, and the only cause, of the attempt 
failing.” It was impossible for Brougham to resist such an 
appeal, though his mother, alone among hisfriends, strongly advised 
him to remain in the House of Commons. From that time the 
decline of his influence and reputation may be dated, although he 
was, during the whole of Lord Grey’s Administration, its most 
conspicuous member. It may be doubted whether he had sufficient 
temper and judgment to have long maintained an independent 
supremacy in the House of Commons, and it is certain that the 

arty would not have forgiven the disappointment of their hopes ; 
but it is not less true that, when he entered the House of Lords, 
he detached himself from the basis of his power. 

It is remarkable that Lord Brougham has omitted from his 
autobiography the account which he communicated to Mr, 
Roebuck, and afterwards to Mr. Molesworth, of his share in per- 
suading the King to dissolve Parliament in1831. He only states 
that “Grey and I went in and stated to the King our clear 
opinion that it would be necessary for him to go in person, 
although we were most unwilling to give him that trouble.” 
Much useless controversy would have been spared if Lord 
Brougham had been always as indifferent to personal vanity. 
Although Lord Brougham was one of the most efficient sup- 
porters of the Reform Bill, he would have preferred a different 
plan. His own measure, which was to have been introduced at 
the moment when the Duke of ——— resigned, would have 
dealt far more leniently with close boroughs, but it included 
household suffrage and vote by ballot. The Reform Bill had the 
merit both of removing a theoretical scandal, and of giving the 
country the breathing-time of a whole generation the Tory 
Ephialtes sold the a to the invading democracy. Much of the 
correspondence both with Lord Grey and with Sir Herbert 

ing, relates to the of a large creation o rs to carry 
the Bill. Nothing have definite of than 
Brougham’s language on the subject; but, after all, it seems that 
the Duke of Wellington judged rightly when he told Lord 
Brougham in later years that he had never believed that the 
Ministers were in earnest in “ playing the game of brag” :— 

So greatly did I fear the dreadful consequences of the Act, that I am 
persuaded that I should, when it came to the point, have preferred risking 
the confusion which would have attended the loss of the Bill. I know that 
Grey would have morethan met me halfway in resolving to face that or any risk 
rather than expose the Constitution to the imminent hazard of subversion; 
and I feel assured that the patriotism of our most distinguished political 
opponents would have helped us to carry a sufficiently large measure of 
reform. 


Both Lord Grey and Lord Brougham had for some years enter- 
tained the most friendly feelings to the Duke of Wellington and 
to Lord Lyndhurst, though Brougham always speaks coldly of 
Peel. He aca that Wellington would have succeeded in re- 
taining power even when he made the os desperate 
attempt to form an Administration in 1832, if he had not been 
baffled by Peel’s refusal to join him. 

The book throws much light on the disagreeable complication 
of intrigues and blunders which ended in Lord Grey’s retirement. 
Both Lord Grey and Lord Althorp sincerely detested the labour 
and the restraints of office, and many of Brougham’s letters are 
filled with remonstrances against the Prime Minister’s repeated 
intimations of his intention to retire. As Brougham acutely 
observes, Lord Grey’s dislike to office annually grew fainter at the 
beginning of the recess, to revive with additional force on his return 
to London in the winter. When it became necessary in the summer 
of 1834 to renew the Irish Coercion Bill of the day, a minority in 
the Cabinet induced Lord Wellesley, the Lord-Lieutenant, to with- 
draw his recommendation of certain stringent provisions, and Mr. 
Littleton, the Irish Secretary, communicated to O'Connell his 
expectation that the measure would be largely modified. Lord 
Grey was deeply hurt by the discovery that his friend and brother- 
in-law Mr. Ellice had instigated the negotiation with O’Connell. 
“ To think of Ellice,” Lord Grey said, “‘ mine own familiar friend, 
who did eat of my bread—to think of him of all men thus con- 
ne against me.” Yet Lord Grey afterwards admitted that all 
the parties to the correspondence had been influenced by the 
most honest motives. He obtained a vote of the Cabinet for 
proceeding with the original Bill, but Lord Althorp refused 
to conduct it, and tendered his resignation. Lord Grey then 
definitively resigned, and Lord Brougham takes credit to 
himself for having reconstituted the Government with Lord 
Melbourne as Prime Minister, and for having induced Lord 
Althorp to retain his office. No change took place in his 
friendly relations with Lord Grey; but the King, who had been 
anxious to form a coalition Ministry, regarded Brou ham’s 
interference as officious; and he was justified in believing 
that it was intended to counteract his own efforts. “He 
yielded a sullen compliance, wrote me a letter that he 
accepted Melbourne for Minister, and never more smiled on me 
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while he lived.” As it appears that Brougham was aware at the 
time of his loss of the King’s favour, some colour is afforded to 
the rumour that his boasts of intimacy with the King during his 
Scottish tour in the same autumn were connected with a morbid 
excitement of the brain. 

- The most interesting parts of Brougham’s fragmentary auto- 
biography ave his descriptions of the characters of some of the 
eminent men with whom he was associated. Lord Campbell is 
the only contemporary of whom he speaks with uniform and un- 
mitigated dislike, and it is probable that at a later period he might 
in this instance also have been kindlier and more tolerant. His 
ill-natured remarks on Campbell are retrospectively excused or 
justified by the ill-natured Life of Brougham which was pub- 
lished two years ago. Lord Lyndhurst indeed had, with pro- 
phetic and, according to Brougham’s account, with miraculous 
sagacity, warned him of the future attack upon the reputation of 
both :-— 

“Depend upon it,” said he, “Campbell will never forgive you . . . . 
and I'll tell you how he will pay you off. You remember Wetherell said, 
when the ‘ Lives of the Deceased Chancellors’ came out, ‘Campbell has 
added a new sting todeath.’ I predict that he will take his revenge on you 
by depicting you with all the gall of his nature, He will write of you, and 
perhaps of me, with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, for such 
is his nature.” 1 always thought Copley much too hard upon Campbell ; 
yet the judgment he formed of men was generally as accurate as it was 
sagacious ; so perhaps he was right, and I wrong. 


As Lord Campbell commenced the Lives of the Chancellors many 
years after Lyndhurst’s supposed conversation with Brougham, 
the story is evidently misdated; but undoubtedly Brougham or 
Lyndhurst must have foretold in their lives an event which hap- 
pened long after the death of both. 

Of Lyndhurst himself Brougham says that 

He held all men very cheap. In truth, he was so immeasurably superior 
to his contemporaries, and indeed to all who had gone before him, that he 
might well be pardoned for looking down rather than praising. 


f£ven Lord Durham, whose vanity and irritable temper impaired 
the value of his considerable abilities, is mentioned by Brougham, 
notwithstanding the bitter hostility in which they were at one time 
engaged, with candid appreciation. His principal ohjection to Lord 
Durham’s presence in the Cabinet was founded on the intimidation 
which he exercised over Lord Grey through the fear of an out- 
burst of violent language. In the absence of his father-in-law, | 
Lord Durham appears to have been comparatively temperate and | 
courteous. Lord Althorp’s well known hatred of office has never | 
been so forcibly described :— | 
Others I have known hate office occasionally, but he detested it at all | 
times. He oftensaid when he got up in the morning he wished he might | 
be dead before night, but he always went through hisduty manfully. There | 
never was a man of real merit who had an opinion of himself so unafiectedly | 
modest. Without a particle of cant, he was most deeply imbued with | 
religion ; and this, perhaps, as well as any other part of his nature, indis- | 
posed him to exert himself to obtain the usual objects of earthly ambition. 
Always undervaluing himself, he never could comprehend why he ha 
attained to so high a position in public life, and frequently expressed his 
astonishment at the power he was conscious of exercising over men of all | 
kinds and natures—a power which proceeded from the complete conviction 
which all men felt of his thorough honesty and simple love of truth, | 


ual justice is done to the faultless temper of Lord Holland, and | 

to the polished eloquence of Plunkett; and on several occasions | 
Brougham corrects the gross injustice which has been done to the 
great powers of Croker through the detraction of his numerous 
enemies. The characters, of which the graceful and affectionate 
eulogy of Althorp is a specimen, were certainly not composed in 
extreme old age; but no clue is afforded either to the date of 
any part of the autobiography, or to the history of that large 
rtion of Lord Brougham’s personal and political history of which 

e has left no record. It may be hoped that hereafter some com- 
petent biographer may revive the memory of one who with all his 
moral and intellectual defects was one.of the foremost men of his 
time. The present generation witnessed only his long decline. 


always eating into itself 
For lack 
Of something else to hew and hack ; 


and in his later years, in preference to silence and retirement, he 
earned cheap applause by lending himself to many_projects which 
were associated with quackery and affectation. Lord Campbell 
has exposed to the utmost of his power Brougham’s numerous 
weaknesses and errors. His own autobiography shows that, with 
unequalled activity and marvellons vigour, he combined a genero- 
sity which in many cases seems to have been proof against un- 
friendliness and injury. 


DR. SYMONDS'’S MISCELLANIES.* 
HIS collection of lectures and _ stands about midway 
between volumes of undoubted and universal interest and 
those which have no claim to exist except by the old title of ‘‘ the 
importunity of friends.” Mr. Symonds has certainly done right 


Symonds was a remarkable man, who deserved and enjoyed a high 
and widely spread reputation both in his own profession and 
throughout a licge district generally. A physician in great prac- 


* Miscellanies by John Addington Symonds, M.D. Selected and edited, 


with an introductory Memoir, by his Son. London: Macmillan & Co, 
Bristol: Arrowsmith, 1871. 


tice, standing indeed at the head of his own calling within a con- 
siderable part of the country, who throughout life kept up, not 
only the more scientific study of his own profession, but a keen 
taste for scholarship and literature of various kinds, may be at 
once set down as a man worthy of being remembered. But a man 
whose position was, after all, mainly local, and who has not left 
behind him any great work, is sure not to be so long or so widely 
remembered as his intrinsic merits may entitle him to be. Dr. 
Symonds’s pemes reputation and his printed Remains may 
reasonably olp to support one another. His name will win 
attention for them throughout the range within which his name 
was known, and with those who knew him but slightly or not 
at all the pieces themselves will certainly arouse an interest in 
their author. The piece whose title will perhaps be the most attrac- 
tive to the scholar is that headed “The Life of Dr. Prichard.” 
There is a special fitness in Dr. Symonds pronouncing the panegyric 
of Dr. Prichard. The biographer and the subject of his discourse 
were members of the same profession in the same city, each in 
his turn the leading physician in Bristol and its neighbourhood. 
Each was a man who to professional eminence added general 
attainments not always to be found among professional men. But 
here comes the difference, Dr. Prichard left behind him a great 
work, a monument of wide and sound thought and learning, on 
which later scholars have doubtless advanced, but which not the 
less keeps its place as the groundwork and means of their 
advancement. Dr. Symonds has left behind him only Miscellanies ; 
but it is fitting that one of them should take the form of a hearty 
and graceful tribute to the memory of one in whose path he must 
in some sort have felt himself to be walking. 

Dr. Symonds was a native of Oxford, but not a member of the 
University. But he was educated in a way which as it were 
fluttered along the academical border. He received his classical 
teaching at the school attached to Magdalen College, and his pro- 
fessional studies were at least begun under Oxford Professors, Dr. 
Daubeny being among them. But his strictly University course 
was passed at Edinburgh, where he took his doctor’s degree in 
1828, at the age of twenty-one. Three years later he settled in 
the city with which his name has ever since been connected, and 
where he lived till his death in the present year. Mr. Symonds 
says :— 

It was a time at which political feuds raged high, especially in Bristol, 

an essentially Tory city, provoked almost to madness by the terror of its 
riots. Dr. Symonds connexions and conviction a Liberal. In 
voting and in expressing his opinions he did not depart from his principles, 
thouzh, as a young professional man, he had to fight an uphill way at first 
and to conquer some political antagonism. His talents, however, won for 
him from the date of his first residence in Bristol an eminent position among 
his brethren. 
The narrative of Dr. Symonds’s life is to our taste at least as im 
teresting as anything in the volume. He was one among many 
examples of a great law that men who are really busy find 
time to do things, while those who only fancy that they are hard- 
worked are always complaining that they have no leisure for this 
or that. We have known a Cabinet Minister in the thick of 
public affairs read and comment in the space of a fortnight on a 
thick volume which Oxford Tutors unanimously said must be put 
aside for the leisure of the Long Vacation. Dr. Symonds, like 
some other scholars engaged in arduous callings or offices, kept up 
his reading and writing through life by the simple process of rising 
early and getting a good spell of literary work before his professional 
day began. During all his professional life he kept up his classical 
studies, reading a portion of some Greek or Latin author daily, 
and often translating passages of his favourite poets. He was also 
a reader of English history, especially of later a 
which he was fond of discussing with military men. His other 
studies were of a very varied kind, and he seemed throughout life 
to have been always striking out for himself some new intellectual 
pursuit. Ethnology had points of connexion with his own pro- 
fession, and would be further recommended to him by the great 
example of his predecessor, Dr. Prichard. But Greek and 
Italian art, Egyptian antiquities, and, as his latest study, the 
topography of Greece and the various questions which had been 
raised as to the buildings of ancient Athens, are subjects which 
must have been purely labours of love in a practising physician. 
We confess that we are less able to follow him when his Egyptian 
studies were followed by a scientific investigation of the mathe- 
matical laws of musical proportion, on which he believed beauty 
in all objects to be based. He made several visits to the Continent, 
and, even while travelling, carried out that rigid economy of time 
which enabled him to do so much. In these days of idle tourists, 
it is something to hear of a man who spent his holiday in really 
studying all that was to be seen in the places which he came to, 
and who withal carried ‘Mill’s Political PP sewer in his travelling- 
bag for his own reading, and read aloud Milton or Tennyson 
when he had to wait at a railway station. Indeed it would almost 
seem that on this side Dr. Symonds carried his hatred of idle- 
ness a little too far. 

The habit of constant labour which he had acquired in thirty years of 
hard professional work could not be thrown off. ‘The holiday itself became 
be stayed at home. proved, according t0 his 

e stay i 
than those in which he tock 

Mr. Symonds gives some minute and curious details of his 
father’s personal tastes upon various matters of literature and 
art. ‘His asthetical standard,” we are told, “ was classical, not 
cosmopolitan and didactic, but strictly restrained by the laws of 


‘ natural beauty, as divined and followed by the Greek artists and 
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the best of the Italians.” But we think that Mr. Symonds does 
his father less than justice when he says that “medisval art 
ssessed no attractions for him.” More than one passage in his 
mains show that he could appreciate medieval buildings on 
this side of the Alps, and we would fain hope that, from the 
class described as “the best of the Italians,” the architects of 
Pisa and Lucca were not shut out. Yet we are certainly a little 
staggered when we read that “he disliked the style of Dante, 
because of what he thought the repulsiveness and want of 
form.” Of his kindness:and generosity, and other personal details, 
on which a son perhaps shrank from enlarging, an interesting 
account is given in a communication from Dr. Symonds’s son-in- 
law, Sir Edward Strachey. Such is the portrait of Dr. Symonds, 
as we trace it in the short memoir given by his son. If we say 
that the Remains here printed seem hardly adequate results of a 
mind of such evident power, and a life of such ceaseless industry, 
we would not be understood as finding fault. First of all, Dr. 
Symonds’s purely professional writings are, with great discretion as 
regards the general public, excluded from the collection made by 
his son. Secondly, it is by no means a moral duty incumbent on 
every man of culture and research to leave any great written 
monument behind him; that is a point on which every man must 
be left to judge for himself. We may indeed often wish that, 
instead of the rubbish that is so lavishly given to the world by 
fools, we could get some more of the gold which many wise men 
keep locked up in their own storehouses; still we have no right 
to make requisitions on those storehouses; the offering, if it is 
made at all, must be a voluntary one, and we must be thankful 
for whatever we can get. We can hardly doubt that Dr. Symonds 
could, if he had so chosen, have left behind him work on some 
one or other of his favourite subjects which would have been far 
better than a great deal that has been written about them. But 
he did not choose to do so; his chances of permanent remem- 
brance are therefore less than they might have been; but no one 
has any right to find fault. As it is, all that Dr. Symonds 
writes is ingenious and interesting, but most of it is thrown 
into the form in which, as a rule, a man does least 
justice to his own powers. Most of the pieces here printed take 
the form of lectures delivered to various Societies in Bristol. 
Now, though the popular lecture undoubtedly has its uses, it is a 
form of composition which labours under two almost incurable 
difficulties ; it is impossible to go really to the bottom of any sub- 
ject, and whatever is said must be put in @ somewhat highflown 
manner, or it will fail to attract the attention of the hearers. We 
have always held that a — lecture fulfils its object if it is 
accurate as far as it goes and puts no wrong notions into its hearers’ 
heads, and if it is likely to set its hearers to read and think more 
deeply upon the matter in hand. But Dr. Symonds’s lectures un- 
doubtedly stand high in their own class. They allshow thought, 
combined with the gift of forcibly putting things—qualities which 
stand out very plainly in the pieces called “ Waste” and “ Ten 
Years.” In the latter there is perhaps nothing actually new; but 
Dr. Symonds puts in a striking way, which must have told well 
with an audience, the tale of several periods in the world’s 
history, distant and recent, in which a small number of years 
has wrought great and lasting changes. The lectures on Sleep, 
Dreams, and Apparitions deal with an old subject, but a 
subject which, old as it is, is always fresh and always fasci- 
nating, perhaps because it seems hopeless to get to any really 
satisfactory conclrsion about it. But Dr. Symonds stands highest, 
to our thinking, in those pieces which, without being purely 
technical, have still a good deal of the professional element in them, 
and some of which were addressed to professional audiences. 
Such is the “Life of Dr. Prichard,” of which we have already 
— ; such too are the Address on the Public Estimate of 
edicine, and the specially thoughtful essay on Crimimal Respon- 
sibility. Perhaps it shows itself to be all the more thoughtful, 
because Dr. Symonds does not venture to lay down any very strict 
_— rules on a subject on which so much must depend on 

e circumstances of each particular case. The essay—perhaps 
because Dr. Symonds was a really scientific physician—is kane 
ably clear and easy to understand, and it does not overwhelm us 
with the technical, jargon with which many of his brethren are so 
fond of clouding over matters which often are, after all, matters 
less of science than of common sense. There is a great deal of 
matter of thought, alike for physicians, lawyers, and other people, 
in the following extract :— 

But here I beg to remark that, in debating these questions of responsi- 
bility, we are taken somewhat beyond our strictly medical functions. Some- 
times we willingly, almost officiously, pass out of our province ; but oftener 
we are dragged out of it. Ido not think that it is our business to say 
what is moral, much less legal, irresponsibility. It might be well for us to 
resolve and agree to say no more than what we know as medical practi- 
tioners. Let us declare the man to be, in our judgment, sane or insane ; 

as, in examining for an insurance office, we pronounce the candidate to 
sound or unsound in body. Having declared him to be unsound in mind, 
let moralists and legal judges settle the question whether he was responsible 
for his actions. For my own part,I do not hold that, in the abstract, 
unsoundness of mind should, necessarily and in all cases, exempt from culpa- 
bility. Every case must be examined on its own merits ; and the questions on 
which the individual case must turn are, as it seems to me, legal and moral, 
mot medical. We have burthens enough on our minds ; enough of difficult 
blems to solve ; and it is hard to have forced on us those which do not 

to our calling. 


LORD BANTAM.* 


_— author of Gina’s Baby made an undeniable hit by his first 
performance, and, according to the usual precedent, he ig 
trying to make a great hit over again. ‘The success of his earlier 
work, as we are quite willing to admit, surpassed our expecta. 
tions; and we have no doubt that it was chiefly owing to y 
genuine merits. A great deal of the satire was forcible and 
pointed, and if the implied moral seemed to us to be of rather 
questionable value, it may be fairly said that anybody does good 
service who awakens popular attention to the pressing social 
problems of the day. Lord Bantam announces itself as in some 
sense a continuation of Gina's Baby, and attacks the same problem 
from a different side. It appears to us, however, to exhibit the 
usual inferiority of continuations. In the first place, it is a good 
deal longer, which is of itself an objection to writings of this kind, 
Satire should be short, sharp, and pungent, and the energy of the 
writer and the interest of the reader are apt to flag when it is 
extended over any considerable surface. And, in the next place, 
the aim of the satirist is not so distinctly defined. In Ginv’s B 
there was a certain unity which is wanting in Lord Bantam, 
From the time when the paternal Ginx proposed to drown his 
baby as a useless encumbrance to the time when the baby found 
it desirable to drown himself, the victim of our social arrangements 
was kept steadily before us, and the various phases of the same 
problem were forced upon us with unmistakable intensity of pur- 
pose. In Lord Bantam the author has rambled over a wider 
field, and indeed appears rather to accept the office of satirist 
general. He attacks the domestic arrangements of the upper 
classes; he has a word for the failings of the Universities; he 
points out, not for the first time, the evils of an excessive 
accumulation of landed property; he shows that the system of 
electioneering is not at all calculated to discover the best 
legislators; and he fills a great part of the book with the ridi- 
cule of social and religious reformers of a more advanced type 
than his own. The satire directed against these various objects 
is of very different degrees of merit ; and, assuming that all the 
persons and institutions attacked are worthy objects of ridicule, we 
should still say that greater success would probably have been 
obtained by concentrating the attack upon some special point. We 
will not attempt to discuss at length the wisdom of the views 
propounded. Probably our readers have pretty well made w 
their minds as to the merits of most of the questions to whi 
they refer. Few people will find themselves much enlightened as 
to the relative merits of large or small holdings by reading a 
smart embodiment of the most obvious objections to the system 
actually in operation. They will be more curious to know 
whether the assault is vigorously made than to hear for the hun- 
dredth time any arguments as to its justice. And, as we may 
remark in passing, the question of the justice or injustice of the 
assault is perhaps not very relevant in criticizing the book. To 
take, for example, one of the minor points touched upon, we 
should say, if it were worth while to consider the question, that 
the attack upon the Universities is grossly unfair. A young 
nobleman, having painted “a fine marble with lines in zebra 
fashion,” is ordered to apologize, whilst his two accomplices 
having no titles are expelled ; and an eloquent passage is devoted 
to show that neither gold nor rank should win an entrance to the 
Universities, but that they should be “ free to any son of England 
who has the wit and worth to win the right.” A solemn warni 
is administered to the “ select company of ecclesiastics, dons, 
tutors,” that, if they do not reform themselves, “a healthy 
tide from without will sweep into and around their easy 
haven, and drift them out to perdition, with the foul 
wreck they have permitted to accumulate about them.” We 
are far from denying that the Universities stand in need 
of many reforms, and that, in particular, discipline has 
been very injudiciously relaxed in many respects. Still we 
will venture to say that there is no English institution in which 
“yank and gold,” as such, have fewer privileges or are less re- 
garded by the authorities; and that the honours and emoluments 
of the foundations are even now opened with the most scrupulous 
fairness to anybody who can win his way to them by purely intel- 
lectual qualifications. We could wish in this, as in some other 
cases, that the satire had been directed with more knowledge; but 
we are willing to take it for what it is worth, and we shall not be 
the less amused if the universities assailed are in great measure 
creatures of the author’s imagination. 

Looking at the book purely from this point of view, we should be 
inclined to say that the most successful parts are those which deal 
with the old social problems, Lord Bantam is the heir to the 
able fortune of 700,000/. a year. His father is a sharp man of busi- 
ness, who has done his best to increase the value of his estate, and 
who is an eminent member of what the author chooses to call the 
“ Prig,” or, as men ordinarily call it, the Whig party. The son isa 
sharp young gentleman, whom our readers will have little trouble in 
recognising as a tolerably accurate portrait of some of our yout 
nobility. He is infected by Communism, Positivism, and a varie 
of other religious, social, and political heresies, and scandalizes his 
respectable relations by the freedom with which he utters his 
startling opinions. His father reflects with a good deal of sense 
that a man with 700,000/. a year is not likely to be a Communist 
after a very early period of life, and accordingly takes little trouble 
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of 
have of course a picturesque description of the results of a cruel 
eviction on the Earl’s vast estates in Scotland, where a number of 
jndustrious peasants are driven to choose between emigration and 
starvation. We have eloquent remarks, verging at times a little 
too decidedly upon the pompous and didactic, as to the necessity 
of establishing “cottier homes throughout the land,” and dis- 
tributing “perishing people over our vast possessions beyond 
the sea”; whilst the abstract theory is embodied in a concrete 
Highlander, who, sitting upon his desolate hearthstone and seizing 
Lord Bantam’s gun at a shooting-party, delivers himself of a 
good deal of indignation in the conventional broad Scotch of 
novelists. The author might perhaps have spared a quotation 
which we think we have heard before about— 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


But he discourses upon the old text with some force and fervour. 


At other times his satire takes the form of arithmetic instead of | 
We have, for example, a description of the Earl’s | 

roduces a revenue of 55,700/. a year | 2 
i between 76° and 82° East longitude. 


eloquence. 
roperty in London, which 
rom 2,125 householders. instead of these leaseholders, there 
had been 2,125 freeholders, “living and dying, marrying, and 
making settlements, becoming bankrupt, mortgaging, selling, 
buying, the amount of healthy action in this commodity, land, 
would have been enhanced manyfold more than it could have 
been at present.” The argument does not strike us as very clear, 
nor the satire as very pungent; but there is a good deal of sufficiently 
vigorous portraiture of the enormously wealthy class which forms 
the antipodes to the Ginxes, whose sympathies are deadened, and 
whose sense of responsibility to their dependents is weakened, by 
modern conditions of society. ‘ 
The author, however, seems to be more keenly interested in 
another part of his book. He is exceedingly bitter against the 
rofessors of what he calls the Eclectic Religion. Young Lord 
antam is inoculated at the University with the principles of 
those extremely philosophical persons who patronize St. Paul and 
look down upon Christianity in general from an immeasurabl 
superior height. His ardour in the cause is heightened by his 


falling in love with a Miss Sophronia Wycherley, who is | 


Secretary to the Society for Developing the Mental and Moral 
Stamina of Women. There he hears some very shocking doctrines, 
and discovers that ladies, when once emancipated from prejudice, 
have a turn for talking with surprising freedom of matters which 
are supposed to make old-fashioned women blush. There is a 
“ ovand eclectic symposium and sesthetic sorrée,” where Professor 
Cruxley delivers a lecture on the Hippocampus Major, and its 
relation to the Mosaic Cosmogony; where the menu of the supper 
includes such articles as this—file’s des enfants humains, choisis au 
naturel par M. le Prof. Darwin ; where the Rev. Infelix Noisy 
gives an epilogue oa “ God and 
sung, containing such verses as the following :— 

Not seen, unfelt, and yet how felt and seen ! 

O thou unpractical, impenetrable What! 

We cast with lightened hearts our dubious lot 

In the dread urn—the elemental bean. 


Some of this is rather coarse, and the implied attack upon the 
gentleman disguised as ‘“ Noisy,” who, whatever his faults, is at 
least a theist, is almost brutal. The worst of this kind of 
caricature is that it is chiefly hurtful to the cause which it 
defends. We are never pleased to see the defenders of religion 
descending to ribaldry, and caricature is an argument which had 
better be left to the followers of Tom Paine. It is hard, no 
doubt, to refrain from ridiculing some of the absurdities of the 
Positivist religion, and there is an apparent attempt to catch 
the peculiar jargon affected by the school. The resemblance, 
however, is so vague that we strongly suspect the author of having 
followed the example of Lord Bantam, and contented himself 
with turning over the pages of the Philosophie positive, for 
&@ morning. He makes, by the by, a singular blunder in 
representing this course of study as the natural preparative to 
a meeting for attacking marriage. Comte, as is notorious, 
advocated the indissolubility of marriage in the strongest manner, 
though he made a special exception to meet the peculiarities 
of his own case. That would be a fair topic for ndicule; but 
the author considers all infidels as belonging to one school, and 
talking the same kind of transcendental nonsense, which appears 
to be founded chiefly on a combination of Emerson and Tupper. 
Mimicry, to say the truth, does not appear to be a strong point of 
the author's, as may be judged from a curiously feeble, though ad- 
miring, imitation of Mr. Carlyle’s style, in a denunciation of the 
aforesaid infidels. We must add, for the benefit of Mr. Matthew 
Amold, that infidelity receives a still severer blow from an embodi- 
ment of sweetness and light in the shape of Dr. Dulcis, a pro- 
foundly wise and benevolent Dissenting minister, who dies in so 
touching a manner as almost, if not quite, to convert the infidel 
Lady Bantam. To us, who have read the story in an incalculable 
number of religious tracts, this new illustration of the way in 
which a Christian can die is scarcely so impressive. 

On the whole we confess that this satire is not very attractive 
tous. There are smart hits here and there, and we dislike some 
of the tendencies attacked as much as their assailant can dislike 


Gammon” ; and where a sonnet is | 


them; but there is little delicacy and not much force in the per 
formance, whilst the general effect suffers from the want of cons 
centration. The author apparently wished to administer a rap 
over the knuckles to so many objects of his aversion that he has 
not been cool and steady enough to take good aim, and put his 
whole force into his blows. And, finally, we must add that we 
more than doubt whether he has not trespassed beyond permissible 
limits in his personal satire. "Whether he intends it or not, many 
of his fictitious characters will certainly be regarded as thinly dis- 
guised caricatures of well-known men and women. We cannot 
introduce their names here, and therefore we cannot discuss the 
propriety of the proceeding; but it strikes us, to say the least, as 
questionable, 


FORSYTH’S HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA.* 


7 years ago what have since become known as the Central 
Provinces of India were constituted a separate department 
of Government, under the Commissionership of Sir Richard 
Temple of the Bengal Civil Service, now financial member 
of the Council of the Governor-General of India. Up to that 
time next to nothing was known of the wide region of lo 
plateau land, a portion of what are called in general the Plains of 
Central India, lying along the 22nd parallel of North latitude, and 
Within this range is found 
the water parting of several of the great river systems of India; 
on the North the Son, or Sone, flowing eastwards to mingle 
its waters with those of the Ganges; the Mahanadi to the East, 
flowing independently to the Bay of Bengal. To the South flow 
some of the principal feeders of the Godavery, and to the West 
the Narbadé and the Tapti take parallel courses to the Arabian 
Gulf. This lofty region forms the central and culminating section 
of aridge of elevated country which stretches across the penin- 
sula almost to Calcutta on the one side and Bombay on the 
other, separating Northern India, or Hindostan proper, from the 
Deccan, or country of the South. It was opened up almost for 
the first time by the iron road being driven through it. About 
two hundred and seventy-five miles on the way from Bombay 
to Calcutta the Great Indian Peninsula Railway divides 
into two branches; the northern running on by the Narbadé 
valley to Allahabad and Calcutta; the southern diverging as 
far as, for the present, Nagpir. At the — of junction the 
general level attained is about 1,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. But within the triangle thus formed the traveller comes 
upon ranges of hills, at first generally low, but in places risin 
to some 1,000 feet above the plain; beyond them peaks an 
plateaux of much greater elevation coming into view. These 
hills are often flat-topped, attaining to near 3,500 feet. Solitary 
eaks rise here and there to some 5,000 feet above the sea. As 
ate as 1853 the highlands and jungles of this district had 
formed a blank in the best maps, and little more was 
known of them than was to be learned from Captain Blunt's 
report of his journey in 1795 from Benares to Réjahman- 
dry. On the formation of the new district, under its active 
chief, light was thrown into these out-of-the-way valleys and 
mountain gorges. The exigencies of the railway ine attention 
to the reports of its inexhaustible forests and boundless mineral 
wealth. A staff of zealous officers was employed in exploring 
the 36,000 square miles which may be taken as the area of 
the central hill district, besides doing much to examine an 
almost equally extensive tract of low-lying forest to the south of 
the province. Official documents have embodied the results of 
these surveys, of which a somewhat scanty amount has found its 
way into the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, under the authority 
of Mr. Grant, late secretary to the Chief Commissioner. In the 
volume now before us the lighter and more picturesque aspects 
of the country form the subject of a popular and agreeable 
narrative from the pen of Captain Forsyth, an active officer upon 
the surveying staff under Sir R. Temple, and for three years 
settlement officer in the Revenue Department for one of the 
districts of the Central Provinces, whose premature death since 
the preparation of his book for the press we learn with much 
regret. 

A rapid yet clear sketch of the physical phy of the dis- 
trict, with an outline of the ethnology of the singu arly marked 
tribes that inhabit it, will be found in Captain Forsyth’s intro- 
ductory chapter. There is no native name for the collective 
range of hills, the Hindus of the plains having distinct names 
for its several sections, calling the most easterly the Mykal, that 
of the centre the Mahadeo, and the western the Sétptira hills, 
By geographers the name Satpiira has been applied to the entire 
range. The paltry map prefixed to the volume gives the most 
false, and even ludicrous, representation of the geography of the 
country. No less than three distinct rivers are camel arbada, 
the fact being that the draughtsman of this wretched caricature 
has sought simply to copy the poor lithographed chart made in 
Calcutta for Grant’s Gazetteer, in which the tracing of the Narbadé 
has been in two or more places rubbed away from the surface of 
the stone, leaving so many gaps in the river’s course. No attempt 
has been made by the copyist to clear up the ing mystery of 
three rivers of the same name, two of them having absolutely no 
point of outlet, being met with not fifty miles apart from each 
other. The spelling of the local names is that of the map in the 


* The Highlands of Central Indi Captain J. Forsyth, Bengal Staff 
Corpa. ‘Londons Chepmnan and Hall. 1871. 


to interfere with the freedom of his son’s actions. The first 
yolume is chiefly devoted to yarn ere under the tuition of 
an eminently wise tutor, a certain tchman named Kelso, of 
Carlylese proclivities, young Lord Bantam rises to a perception 
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Gazetteer, elsewe might be puzzled to find them widely different from 
those in the text. Why, atall events, we may ask, are the “ Puch- 
murree” hills of the text rechristened “ Pachmarhi” in Captain 
Forsyth’s coloured illustration? It is bad enough that no two Indian 
writers concur in their mode of spelling native names; but it is 
worse by far when one and the same practice fails to be kept up 
from beginning to end of a volume. Of the aboriginal races of this 
mountain region little can be told beyond the vague traditions of a 
people who never had a written language. At the earliest period 
of Hindi literature all the country south of the Jumna is spoken 
of as a vast wilderness inhabited by hostile demons and snakes, 
among whom roam beneficent heroes and demigods—shadowing 
out, as has been conjectured, the advance of the Aryan race, reli- 

ion, and civilization amongst the black autochthones of the land. 

t is probable that the cow was unknown to these wild men till it 
was brought in ly their Aryan invaders. From that era would seem 
to date the pastoral life of the people, who previously had been well 
nigh outside the pale of humanity. Gradually, it also seems pro- 
bable, these early immigrants were absorbed into the great mass 
of the aboriginal tribes. The country at large remained known by 
the name of Géndwini, from the Génds, who formed the pre- 
vailing stock—a wild hill race, allied to the Kols, Santals, Korkis, 
and Bygas of the Bengal hills. The few architectural remains and 
inscriptions which are found here and there doubtless tel] the same 
tale of a higher race introducing among these rude savages the first 
elements of the arts. It was the pride of the Génd families, 
whose chiefs, Captain Forsyth tells us, like those of Celtic origin, 
kept their bards or chroniclers, to trace back their descent to the 
fountain-head of aristocracy among the Rajput clans of Rajasthan, 
though few of them have their claims recognised among the blue- 
blood of Rajput aristocracy. It was not till the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century that the great immigration of the Rajput clans 
seems to be placed beyond doubt, forced as they were towards the 
South by the pressure of the Mahomedan thee he of Upper India. 
With the warlike Rajput and the industrious Hindi peasant came 
the Brahmin priest, and with him the Hindt gods aot the distinc- 
tions of caste. The Narbada became holy as the Ganges. Beyond 
the peaks of the Mahadeo range was imagined to lie the heaven of 
Siva. Under the great Akbar the power of the Génds was driven to 
retire once more to the higher plateaux and slopes of the central 
hills, reverting to their wild and predatory habits. The Maratha 
os supplanting that of the Moguls, the hill chiefs were still 

urther straitened. Whole tracts became known as simply the 
_ country of robbers, and the name of Goénd and Bheel became syn- 
onymous with that of “ hill robber,” associated as they were with 
the more organized bands of Pindaris. Our final success against 
the Marathas and suppression of the Pindarfs in 1818 brought this 
wild and unsettled region under British administration, the ex- 
treme southern portion finally coming into our hands on the 
failure of heirs to the Rajah of Nagpuir, in 1854. 

It is as forest-land that this district of 44,000 square miles is 
calculated to form in the main a valuable accession to the resources 
of British India. Nearly half of the total area is described by 
pe sg Forsyth as incapable of tillage, and only 11,000 square 
miles are as yet under cultivation of any kind. <A great rise in 
the value of land since the establishment of British rule has heen 
confirmed and enhanced by the system of land settlement. Most 
of the hill chiefs have been admitted to the full owxership of 
these enormous wastes, under certain restrictions as to the 
destruction of forests. In this region, the meeting ground of the 
distinctly marked flora and fauna of Upper and Lower India, the 
Sél tree, which forms the vast forests of the Lower Himalaya, is 
met by the Teak, the characteristic and most valuable forest tree 
of the South, which is not found at all in Northern India or in 
Bengal, and but scantily in the Central Provinces to the East of 
longitude 80°. The explanation of the peculiar disposition of 
these timber trees is found by Captain Forsyth in the different 
qualities of the soil, combined with the respective modes of 
growth and propagation. The Sal shuns the volcanic trap forma- 
tion, while the teak thrives almost equally well on any soil, but 
particularly upon the trap. Unlike the teak, the Sal has an 
amazing power of propagating itself, shedding its seeds by 
millions at a season when the usual jungle fires have ceased, and 
these germs sprouting almost from the moment they touch the 
ground. The teak, on the other hand, sheds its seed after the 
rainy season ; and the seeds, being covered with a hard shell, have 
to le on the ground during the whole hot season before the 
will burst and germinate, exposed thus to the conflagrations whic 
yearly consume the grass. Equally strange at first sight, yet 
similarly capable of explanation, is the sharp distinction in the 
forms of animal life. Together with the Sél tree, several promi- 
nent members of the Central India fauna correspond to those of 
the North-Eastern range. There are the wild buffalo (Bubalus 
Arni), the twelve-tined “swamp” deer (Rucervus Duvaucellit), 
and the red jungle fowl (Gallus ferrugineus). The wild elephant 
and Asiatic bison, former denizens of these forests, have been 
driven back by the advance of civilization and the slaughtering 
hand of the hunter. A further curious fact is indicated by 
Captain Forsyth as worthy of investigation. The range of the 
Korkis, a tribe closely connected with the Kolarian stock repre- 
sented by the K6ls and Santils of Bengal, and imbedded among the 
Génds of the central hills, es in a singular manner with the 
limits of the Sal forest. So that we have here, as he remarks, an 
outlier of the tribes of Eastern India existing concurrently with an 
outlier of the vegetable and animal forms. 

Such is the peculiar character of the district which Captain 


Forsyth’s special duties called upon him to explore, and to which 
he has devoted rare powers of observation and great insight 
into character. We hardly know which to speak of more highly, 
his accounts of the physical features, the scenery, and the natural 
resources of the country, or what he has to tell us of the tribal 
distinctions, the religious and social usages, and other strongly 
marked characteristics of the people. An inordinate amount of 
space, for some tastes at least, is given to sport of vartous kinds, 
The inevitable tiger has a whole chapter to himself; and the 
buffalo or bison, the simbar, and bori stag of the teak districts, 
yield a tale of slaughter seldom surpassed among the exploits of 
the mightiest Anglo-Indian Shikari. Not that we would unduly 
check the enthusiasm for those sports of the forest, the mountain, 
or the jungle, which so usefully relieve the monotony and keep 
alive the energies of our young officers in the East, especially 
when blended, as in the instance before us, with the tastes of the 
naturalist and the lover of the picturesque in landscape. It ig 
the countless reiteration of killing for killing’s sake, or of hair- 
breadth risks run over and over again with neither motive nor 
use beyond the excitement of the risk and the charm of recordi 
it, which bores us when our minds are being opened to newer ani 
more instructive themes. By way of make-weight Captain Forsyth 
has indeed thrown in, for the propitiation of seekers after scientific 
knowledge, a full and exact list of useful timber trees and other 
products of the Central Indian forests, under their vernacular, 
English, and botanical names. In the volume at large he has 
bequeathed to the public an interesting record of a career too 
early cut short, but already made memorable by duties faithfull 
and ably discharged, as well as by a degree of promise which 
renders its premature close the more acutely felt. 


REPORT OF THE MUNICH UONGRESS.* 


HEN we commented at the time on the Munich Congress of 
September last, we observed that a full record of the 
details was still a desideratum, which might ere long be ex- 
pected to be supplied. The authorised Report is now before 
us, and the preliminary caution of the President against placing 
any confidence in the inaccurate and fragmentary accounts which 
might find their way into the newspapers has certainly been 
justified by the event. Facta infecta refert must at least be 
the verdict on every version, whether of the programme or the 
debates, which appeared in English journals, from the Times 
downwards. There was of course a considerable substratum of 
truth, but it was marred both by imperfections and by positive 
mistakes. The view which we then took of the character and sig- 
nificance of the demonstration is, however, amply confirmed by 
& more minute examination of the particulars. ‘wo points are 
prominent on the surface—that the movement from which the Con- 
gress originated, and which received there its definite organization, 
is neither a local nor a Protestant one. As to the latter point, the 
President began by an explicit disclaimer of the programme which 
went the round of the papers some months ago, purporting to 
emanate from the Old Catholics of Austria, but which was 
in fact the manifesto of a little remnant of the Rationalistic 
disciples of Rongé. And a glance at the list of delegates will 
show that nearly every European country was represented as well 
as North America and Brazil. For obvious reasons the German 
element preponderated; but there were delegates from all parts 
of Germany not only among the members, but the office bearers, of 
the Congress; nor were the chief positions assigned to Bavarians. 
The President was Schulte, a Prussian by birth, and Professor of 
Canon Law at Prague, who has often before been mentioned in 
our columns, and he opened and closed the proceedings with an 
act of homage, in which the whole Assembly participated, to 
Dillinger, “ the venerated Nestor of German theology,” the great 
leader who through evil report and good report had stood man- 
fully to his colours, while so many of his former disciples had 
fallen away since assuming the mitre, as had the whole German 
episcopate. The Congress may in fact be regarded as the public 
response of Catholic Germany to the challenge thrown down in 
Déllinger’s famous Declaration of last March, which led to his 
being excommunicated. And hence, though he was on the Com- 
mittee which drew up the programme, and spoke more than once 
in the course of the debates, the principal offices devolved natu- 
rally on others who were carrying out the enterprise to which his 
bold confession of faith had given the first impulse. The two Vice- 
Presidents were Keller of Aarau, a leading man among the Swiss 
Catholics, and Windscheid, Professor of Roman Law at Heidel- 
berg. The Committee included, besides Dillinger and Schulte, Pro- 
fessors Langen of Bonn, and Reinkens of Breslau, both well known 
for their anti-infallibilist writings, Maassen, Professor of Canon 
Law at Vienna, Friedrich, and Huber, who acted as their spokesman 
in introducing the Resolutions. Professor Schwicker of O‘en and 
Stumpf of Coblentz, with Baron von Wulffen, were the secretaries. 
There were three business sessions, held privately, but now fully 
reported, occupied first in the discussion of the programme and 
then of the organization of Old Catholic Unions (Vereine) 
religious congregations (Gemeinde), which have since been esta- 
blished in various parts of Germany and Austria. Afterwards 
two public meetings were held in the Glass Palace, where an 
audience of several thousands was addressed by some of the 


* Stenographischer Bericht iiber die Verhandlungen des Katholiken-Con 
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pincipal leaders of the movement, including Father Hyacinthe, 
whose glowing eloquence, though he spoke in his own language to 
@ German audience, elicited enthusiastic applause. 

The programme, part of which 4 oe ina more or less imper- 
fect form in —e reports of the Congress, is a very impor- 
tant document, defining as it does the doctrinal basis of the 
Catholic opposition and their practical aims. It is too long to 
reproduce entire, but it is necessary for a clear apprehension of the 
character of the movement, which is daily gaining in extent and 
moral strength, to lay the principal clauses before our readers. 
The first two articles define the theological and ecclesiastical 
standpoint of the Altkatholiken as follows :— 

I. In the consciousness of our religious duties we hold fast to the Old Catholic 
faith as witnessed in Scripture and Tradition, and the Old Catholic worship. 
We therefore claim our full rights as members of the Catholic Church, and 
refuse to be thrust out of Church Communion or of the ecclesiastical 
and civil rights appertaining thereto. We declare the Church censures 
inflicted on us for our loyalty to our faith to be objectless and arbitrary, and 
shall not be disturbed or hindered in conscience thereby in the active par- 
ticipation in Church Communion. From the standpoint of the confession of 
faith contained in the Tridentine Creed, we reject the doctrines introduced 
under the pontificate of Pius IX. in contradiction to the teaching of the 
Church, and the principles observed from the Apostolic Council downwards, 
especially the dogma of “ the infallible teaching office,” and “the supreme 
ordinary and immediate jurisdiction” of the Pope. 

II. We adhere to the ancient constitution of the Church. We reject 
every attempt to thrust out the Bishops from the immediate and independent 

vernment of the separate churches. We reject the doctrine embodied in 

e Vatican decrees that the Pope is the sole divinely ordained depositary 
of all ecclesiastical authority and power of office, as contradicting the 
Tridentine canon, according to which the divinely ordained hierarchy con- 
sists of bishops, priests, and deacons. We acknowledge the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiff, as it was acknowledged on the ground of Scripture by the 
Fathers and C ils of the ient undivided Church. 

(1.) We declare that articles of faith cannot be defined simply ,by the 
decision of the existing Pope, and the express or tacit assent of the bishops, 
who are pledged by oath to unconditional obedience to him, but only in 
harmony with Holy Scripture and the ancient tradition of the Church, as 
contained in the acknowledged Fathers and Councils. Even a Council not 
deficient, like the Vatican, in essential outward conditions of cecumenicity, 
and where the breach with the fundamental principles and past history of 
the Church is consummated by the unanimous vote of its members, could 
not issue decrees binding on the conscience of any members of the Church. 

(2.) We maintain that the dogmatic decisions of a Council must be 
shown to agree with the original and traditional faith of the Church in the 
consciousness of the Catholic people and in theological science. We reserve 
to the Catholic laity and clergy, as also to scientific theology, the right of 
bearing testimony or of objecting in the establishment of rules of faith. 


The rejection of dogmas introduced during the present Pontificate 
‘was explained to include the Immaculate Conception, both as 
resting only on a Papal decision, and as based on forged authori- 
ties and not on the genuine tradition of the Church. And, accord- 
ingly, the deputies of the so-called Jansenist Church of Utrecht 
were heartily welcomed as brethren in the faith, on their declara- 
tion that they had no other differences with the Roman Catholic 
Church than the Immaculate Conception and_infallibility. 
Dollinger gave a brief sketch of the history of this interesting 
community, vindicating it from the charges first brought forward 
by its Jesuit assailants of heresy and schism. Dr. Ossinin, who 
came from St. Petersburg to represent the Russo-Greek Church, 
also disclaimed any radical difference, putting aside these points, 
between his own and the Western Church, and testified to their 
readiness to acknowledge the primacy of Rome as recognised in 
the undivided Church before the introduction of the Isidorian 
Decretals, but not the usurped supremacy which had been sub- 
stituted for it since. 

The third Resolution opens by asserting the urgent need of a 
searching reform of existing abuses in the spirit of the ancient 
Church, and of restoring to the lay element, and to the distinct 

ialities of national character,.a due recognition in Church afiairs. 
t then proceeds :— 

We declare that the charge of Jansenism has been unjustly brought 
against the Church of Utrecht, and that consequently there is no dogmatic 
difference between us. We hope for a reunion with the Oriental and 
Russian Church, whose separation had no urgent cause, and is based on no 
irreconcilable dogmatic ditferences. In view of the reforms we are striving 
for, and in the way of science and advancing Christian culture, we look for 
a gradual understanding with the Protestant and the Episcopal Churches. 


The fourth Resolution insists on the reform of clerical education, 
and the abandonment of the mischievous seminary system which 
has stinted the intellectual and moral development of the priest- 
hood, and the elevation of the so-called “inferior clergy” from 
their position of abject dependence on their superiors (amovibilitas 
ad nutum), which has led in France to hundreds of suspended 
priests being now employed as cabmen, waiters, and compositors 
at Paris, The fifth Resolution condemns the new dogma in its 
— bearings; the sixth demands tho suppression of the 
esuits, whose influence has been deeply injurious to culture, 
national life, and morality, and is pronounced to be incompatible 
with freedom, growth, and harmony in the Church. Tinally, “as 
members of the Catholic Church before it was altered by the 
Vatican dogmas,” the Altkatholiken maintain their claim to all 
real property and possessions of the Church. <A few, chiefly verbal, 
alterations, were introduced in the course of debate, but the pro- 
gramme as a whole was adopted with remarkable unanimity by 
the entire Congress. 
The debate which followed on the establishment of Unions and 
Congregations of Old Catholics brought out some differences of 
opinion in points of detail. But it was universally felt that steps 


must be taken for the better organization of the movement, and 
separate means of worship provided, wherever the refusal of 


Archbishop of 
the 


religious offices by the Church authorities made it gam 
How far this necessity might extend was a question which could 
only be judged by experience, and which the local Committees in 
each case would have to decide upon. Dollinger expressed some 
fear as to how the State would regard these congregations ; but 
that difficulty is set at rest, at least as far as Bavaria is concerned, 
by the statement subsequently made in the Chambers by Herr 
von Lutz, That any such arrangements should have a provisional 
character was admitted on all hands. As Michelis explained it, 
they did not intend to make a schism, but to provide for an exist- 
ing and Y emergency (Nothstand), and they must therefore 
supply the Sacraments and offices of the Church wherever any 
considerable body of Catholics true to their ancient faith was 
found, but not attempt to establish any new hierarchical organi- 
zation for which no practical need had yet arisen. The edifice of 
the Church, he observed, was overthrown by those whose duty 
was to build it up, and they must seek some place of shelter to 
bivouac in for the night till the original building could be re- 
stored in all its primitive splendour. Schulte was disposed to 
extend the idea of necessity to include aggressive action, seein; 
that the contest they were engaged in was for the true doctrine o 
Christ, and they were bound not only to provide for the present 
necessity, but to labour to the utmost to bring it toanend. But 
he strongly insisted that the seeming difference between Dollinger 
and himself was one of words only, and in fact it led to no inter- 
ruption, even for a moment, of their perfect harmony and co- 
operation. A Resolution was eventually which, after 
recording in the preamble the right and the willingness of priests 
under censure for their steadfastness in the faith to dispense the 
Sacraments, and the necessity in many places for having recourse 
to their ministrations, proceeds thus :— - 

1. In all places where the need exists, and there are sufficient persons, a 

ular cure of souls must be established, The local Committees alone can 
judge where this is the case. 2. We have a claim to the recognition of the 
official acts of our priests on the i of the State, where and so long as civil 
rights depend on such acts, 3. Where it is possible steps must be taken to. 
secure this recognition. 4. In our condition of necessity individuals are justified 
in applying to foreign bishops for episcopal functions; when the right 
moment arrives, we are justified in providing for the establishment of a 
regular episcopal jurisdiction. 

With the 1 amcagy i of this Resolution, and a cordial vote of thanks to 
the — ent, the business sittings of the Congress were brought 
to a close. 

On the Saturday and Sunday afternoons public meetings were 
held in the Glass Palace, also under the presidency of Schulte, 
when popular addresses were delivered on the principles and aims 
of the Old Catholic movement. Huber took the lead in an ener- 
ag discourse on the present position of Christianity, threatened 

ry two powerful enemies, Jesuitism on one side, and material- 
istic atheism on the other. Windscheid and Anton followed, and 
then Schwicker spoke strongly on the universal determination of 
his Hungarian countrymen to resist the new dogma, and the 
necessity of restoring to the -_ their proper place in the Church. 
Professor Munzinger of Bern dwelt earnestly on the future re- 
union of Catholics and Protestants in one faith and worshi 
and then Van Thiel, one of the Utrecht priests, vindicated the 
orthodoxy of his own Church, and expressed his gratitude and 
satisfaction at the friendly welcome accorded by the Old Catho- 
lics to their overtures. The two next speeches by Father 
Hyacinthe and Schulte were among the longest and most 
eloquent delivered, each in his own way expounding and 
defending in considerable detail the programme of the Alt- 
katholiken and their opposition to the Vatican decrees, There 
was only time on Sunday for four speakers, two: of whom, 
Reinkens and Michelis, are among the master spirits of the move- 
ment. The former dwelt chiefly on the true position and function 
of national Churches, and the organic unity of the Catholic Church, 
as distinguished from the dead mechanical uniformity which Rome 
and the Romanizing party desire to substitute for it. Michelis 
undertook the defence of the sixth article of the programme, which 
demands the suppression of the Jesuits, and evidently carried the 
hearty sympathies of his audience with him in his denunciation 
of their injurious influence on the moral and intellectual life of 
the Church and of its individual members. This influence a 
of late years to have greatly increased in Germany, several bishops 
having been trained under Jesuit direction. Professor Stumpf of 
Coblentz dwelt on the necessity of a radical reform in the Church, 
and of giving the laity a constitutional share in Church affairs. 
Tangermann, who was — of his parish on the Rhine by the 
or rejecting the Vatican d com- 
mented severely on absolutism and secularity of the Roman 
hierarchy, and urged the imperative duty of taking up the work 
of reform in good earnest. Those who German will find 
these speeches, which are always forcible and often eloquent, well 
worthy of their perusal, There is both about the public 
addresses and the whole proceedings of the Congress a business- 
like simplicity and directness which one perhaps hardly expects 
to meet with in an a largely composed of German 
fessors, and which augurs well for the reality und prospects of the 
great undertaking to which they have pledged themselves, It is 
indeed no less a work than that which the Council of Constance 
failed to achieve in the fifteenth century, and which the Council 
of Trent shrank from seriously grappling with in the sixteenth. 
Among Protestants it has been usual to d such an attempt 
as chimerical, and it is not wonderful that outsiders like the so- 


called “ Bavarian Catholic,” who has contributed some exceedingly 
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hostile and one-sided criticisms on the movement to the Contempo- 
rary Review, should ridicule the notion of a reform in the Church 
which is not a revolution. But such has for centuries past been 
the cherished aspiration of some of the noblest spirits in the hier- 
archy, as well as among the priesthood and >, the vast com- 
munion which has its centre at Rome and the habitable globe for 
its circumference. The scheme has at length been taken up in 
good earnest y men who appear to have both the will and the 
opportunities for giving it a fair trial, and it will certainly be a 
matter of no common interest to watch the result, 


THE DRAMA OF KINGS.* 


Some months ago we reviewed a “Lyrical Drama,” as its 
author, Mr. Robert Buchanan, called it, under the name of 
Napoleon Fallen. Which part of it was lyrical and which part 
dramatic we never clearly ascertained. Looked upon as a whole 
it appeared to us as wonderfully short of sense as it was long 
in words. We did not hesitate to express our opinion freely, 
and we should have been glad if we had found that, when once 
the excitement of the t war was over, our lyrical dramatist 
had himself tacitly owledged that Napoleon Fallen, like 
many other utterances of that time, was full rather of sound 
than sense, and had let it quietly lie forgotten. But, hard as 
it is to convince a child who has received a present of a toy 
drum that the din he makes is as unmeaning as it is unpleasant, 
still harder is it to convince a poet. Moreover, as the self-satis- 
fied child soon gathers round him an admiring knot of other 
children, who delight in his noise and only wish that they had 
the means of joining in it, pronouncing his drumming music, so 
also your poet has his circle of devoted followers and admiring 
critics, who, deluding themselves into the belief that his volumes 
of sounds are the inspirations of the Muses, by their applause 
urge him on, who needed no urging, to the utmost limits that 
loud-sounding wordiness can attain. Accordingly Mr. Buchanan’s 
Napoleon Fallen, which in the spring of the year formed a volume 
that for a poet was almost moderate, is now republished in a book 
of nearly five hundred pages. It is not all Napoleon Fallen, for 
that eccentric performance now forms only one part of a great 
trilogy. Mr. Buchanan’s predecessor in sete utterances, one 


of the first of mystic-realists, when she had to get rid of her 
Sibylline verses, pursued a contrary and, in our judgment, a wiser 
plan. For when a poem does not meet ready acceptance with the 
public, we should certainly think it more prudent to divide it by 
three than to increase it threefold. However, Mr. Buchanan must 
know his own business best, and we must admit that in no period 
in the history of literature has absence of meaning in pootry com- 


manded a higher price than at present. Matters are greatly changed 
since the days when the poet, as Horace tells us, became obscure 
because he aimed at brevity. Poets nowadays manage to be ob- 
secure, and at the same time to be the very opposite of brief. Mr. 
Buchanan thinks it needful almost to apologize for “the mere 
form of the poem and its resemblances to the Greek.” In like 
manuer Snug the Joiner thought it nece to apologize for his 
resemblance to a lion. In neither case was the apology necessary, 
for if Mr. Buchanan and his predecessor in noise, the honest Joiner, 
even when each “in wildest rage doth roar,” had only kept theirown 
counsel, the one would have been as little suspected of resembling 
the Greek as the other of resembling the king of animals. Mr, 
Buchanan goes on to say that “it is the first serious attempt ever 
made to treat great contemporary events in a dramatic form and 
pr J realistically, yet with something of the massive grandeur of 
style characteristic of the great dramatists of Greece.” Till we had 
read “ the note for the adept” in which this passage occurs, and 
which unfortunately is placed at the end of the volume, we should 
have applied a much homelier name to Mr. Buchanan’s writings. 
What our forefathers called fustian seems to be called now, in the 
language of mystic-realism, massive grandeur of style. “In minor 
points of detail,” however, as he goes on to inform us, “ the 
author is sanguine that it is not at all Greek, nor in any sense of the 
word archaic.” As it is somewhat difficult to decide where minor 
ints of detail begin, we should be glad to know whether the 
owing lines are characteristic of the great dramatists of Greece 

or are in no sense of the word archaic. We take them from a 


h of Professor Jahn, one of the nages in the first part of 
‘ sale, a letter received from 


Drama of Kings, who is 
Marshal Bliicher :— 

“ Thieves!” © cowards!” “ windbags!” “men of straw!” “geese!” 

swine!” 
strength of Bliicher lies in 
d sword-thrusts) with such words hurl’d out like blows, 

He cries concluding with a trooper’s curse, 

A round “ God-damn-his-soul-to-hell-fire ” oath 

On the French Satan. As for your singing-men, 

Your lute-players, your festal Matthissons, 

They buzz in their own fashion, in the old 

he curs yelp gladly. ave eat 

Dog-pie in China as a delicacy :— 

O to be cook to Cesar for a day! 

To mince John Miillet and dish Zschokke up, 

As dainties set before the Emperor. 


Leaving our readers to decide how much or how little in the 
above passage Mr. Buchanan is indebted to the great drama- 


By Robert Buchanan. London: Strahan & Co. 
I. 


tists of Greece, we will now attempt some analysis of this 
wonderful trilogy. The three parts of which it is composed arg 
Buonaparte: or, France against the Teuton, Napoleon Fallen, anj 
The Teuton against Paris. As the two Napoleons, the Ozar of 
Russia, the Emperor of Germany, and a few less important 
Sovereigns, with their chief Ministers, did not afford Mr. Buchanan 
full scope for the exercise of his dramatic power, recourse was had 
to supernatural agency. A hint was taken from the Book of 
Job or from Faust, and just before the prologue, an opening and 
a closing scene were given in “The Heavenly Theatre,” by wa 
of prelude. Even a prelude, however, is rather too abrupt a be- 
ginning for one who aspires to a massive grandeur of style, and so 
the prelude is preceded by a proem. The proem is conveniently and 
decorously introduced by a “ Dedication to the Spirit of Au 
Comte,” to whom is inscribed “this Drama of Evolution.” We 
begin then with a dedication, and go on in turn to a proem, a pre- 
lude, a prologue, and so at last arrive at the first scene of the 
drama. We would by the way remark that the audience of 
“The Heavenly Theatre ” is unusually tolerant of iteration, 
However, even one of Mr. Buchanan’s choruses comes to an end, 
and an agreeable variety is introduced in the prelude by the 
sudden appearance of cloudsand Lucifer, who, though there is a 
prologue to follow, yet plays much the same part as Peter Quince 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, and with almost the same 
success. After he has had his say, the real prologue enters, 
who is Time. When he has spoken some sixty lines or s0, 
“a confused noise ”’ is stated to be heard, which might, we should 
imagine, arise either from some echo or from a rival performer. 
However, he is not discomposed, but goes on speaking till it is 
time for him to unhood, when he “ shows the mask ofa Caput Mor- 
tuum ” and announces, “ My name is also Death.” With that the 
first part of the drama fairly begins, though why drama we cannot 
tell, as all the characters, Lucifer even included, speak exactl 
like Mr. Robert Buchanan. Three members of the Tugendbund, 
who, for any difference we can notice between them, might very 
well have had their speeches rolled up together into one of those 
vast soliloquies in which the poet delights, inform the spectator of 
the miserable state of Germany in 1808. Among other things 
we learn that “in every corner twinkle weasel’s ears,” and that 
Buonaparte was so despotic as to tax the poor man’s tobacco. In- 
spired with indignation at these and like wrongs, the Chorus 
enters into a lengthy examination of the causes of the French 
Revolution, and asks :— 

Now hark! who lit the spark in the miserable dark ? 


If Mr. Buchanan had not told us that he aimed at the massive 
grandeur of style of the Greek dramatists, we should have thought 
that, consciously or unconsciously, he was parod ying the following 
line in Cock Robin :— 

Who'll be the clerk ? I, said the lark, if it’s not in the dark. 


Be that as it may, the spark when once kindled grew into a fire 
so portentous that for the first time in the history of conflagrations 
“it screamed.” In-our modern poems the laws of nature are 
always coming into collision with the laws of rhyme, and invari- 
ably get worsted. Our poet’s second line ends with “ up-streamed,” 
and so his fourth must end with “screamed.” If tire does not 
scream, so much the worse for it. When the Chorus comes to an 
end, for want of further rhymes or breath, Buonaparte, with six 
other emperors or kings, and princes and dukes out of all count, 
makes his appearance. Did we not know that the French Emperor 
was no English scholar, and also that he lived at the beginning 
of the century, we should have imagined that he had studied 
both Shakspeare and Mr. Swinburne, so successful is he at times 
in parodying the style of each. We must hasten past the dia- 
logue that ensues, and the Choruses, Semi-Choruses, and Voices that 
relieve its monotony, to the next scene, where Buonaparte meets a 
Cardinal, who remonstrates with him on his treatment of the 
Pope. ‘The Emperor, with little regard to the language of Courts, 
or to massive gia ideur of style, thus ends a long speech :— 

ThereforeI answer, “ To thy puddle, Log! 

The frogs will worship thee with their old croak; 

But meantime, lest thou perish quite, begone— 

Out of my sunshine!” 


When he goes on ina page or two to threaten this log in its 
puddle, the Pope, and says that he will “hale him screaming up 
and down the earth,” the Cardinal thinks it time to end the 
dialogue, and goes off leaving “God’s curse behind.” Hereupon 
Semi-Chorus i keeps insisting that Semi-Chorus IL. should 
“echo the curse.” To this Semi-Chorus II. very properly objects, 
and points out the uselessness of curses. However, after four or 
five pages of ment on the comparative advantages of praying 
or cursing, “a Voice” is heard which takes the part of Semi- 
Chorus I., and says, “‘ Echo Rome’s curse.’ Semi-Chorus IL is 
still not convinced, and at the end of about four more pages leaves 
off where it had begun, and obstinately refuses to have anything 
to do with either curses or their echoes. Buonaparte then returns 
and talks to his “ Famulus,” in an unbroken speech of rather more 
than eighteen octavo pages. The Famulus, let us hope, was some 
poor spirit which, when forced to listen to this awful soliloquy, was 
rapidly working out its time in purgatory. The Emperor con- 
cludes by announcing that he “ must have a child,” and must 
therefore seek a divorce. Inspired with the notion of wedding 
“ Seed of the Czar,” he exclaims :— 


. with hands outstretch’d I watch 
Rubily glistening glory. 
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He rises to still higher flights, and begins to talk of the Golden 
Age, the sleeping Titan, the quiet Sea, Light of the Lotus, and 

iotropes, when the Chorus evidently thinks that he is poaching 
on its ground, and so breaks in. With the help of two Voices, 
one of which keeps asking, “ Whither?” and the other as per- 
sistently answers, “ O, hither,” Mr. Buchanan brings the first part 
of the —— to a convenient close. 

By way of a little break we have next a “ Choric Interlude— 
The Titan.” Here Semi-Chorus I. and Semi-Chorus IL., with 
the help of either the same or two fresh Voices, manage to fill up 
as many pages as the Emperor's soliloquy. Semi-Chorus I. asks, 
like the robbers in the jars in Ali Baba, “Is the time come?” 
To which, unlike the maid, Semi-Chorus II. replies, “ The time is 
come.” Thereupon the Chorus cries out, “ Titan, to thy revenge!” 
The second Voice does not, however, seem satisfied with the answer 
which it receives to the inquiry which it had so lately made, and 
when, apparently without reference to anything in particular, the 

Voice cries out, “ Hither, O hither!” the second naturall 
enough asks, “ Whither?” The first Voice makes a long speec 
in reply, which does not seem to us to convey the desired informa- 
tion, but which evidently satisfies the questioner, as he concludes 
the Choric Interlude by merely exclaiming, “ Irene!” 

The second part of the a Fallen—wehave already 
criticized, and the third part is so like the other two as to need no 
criticism. The extraordinary sameness of the characters of the 
two Napoleons, and of the Royal Chancellor, is happily accounted 
for in the Epilude, where Lucifer proudly owns that he had dis- 

ised himself, and had played all three parts. We could have 
readily believed him if he had claimed to have represented all the 
other characters, Choruses, Voices, and all. He receives just praise 
for his excellent acting from “The Lord,” and the Epilude is 
brought to an end by a Chorus of the Dead, and a Chorus of Citi- 
zens. A story is told in the Arabian Nights or elsewhere of 
a man who was so wonderfully swift of foot that he outstripped 
the game he pursued, and so never caught it. At last he tied his 
feet together, and thus became a successful hunter. Might we 
suggest to Mr. Buchanan that in the extraordinary command he 
has over words he is always outrunning the sense. Itis somewhat 
difficult no doubt to fetter one’s pen, but if the next time he writes 
a a he were to use slightly greasy paper, he would find his flow 
’ Boge so greatly impeded that he would have time to put in a 

sense, 


MICHAELIS ON THE PARTHENON.* 


A WORK which collects with critical accuracy and exhaustive 
fulness all that is known of a monument which marks the 
zenith of Grecian art is welcome, especially in England. The 
most precious remains of the Parthenon are the Elgin Marbles 
in the British Museum. Much has been published by Spon, 
Wheler, Carrey, Stuart, Rivett, Quatremére de Quincy, Vis- 
conti, Cockerell, Laborde, Bétticher, Pennethorne, Penrose, Beulé, 
Faulkner, Lloyd, and others, in elucidation of these Marbles, 
as well as of the Acropolis whence they came. For more than 
two hundred years students and artists have been bringing from 
Athens drawings, measurements, and fragments which have 
awakened no ordinary interest in Western Europe, and so long 
as the sixteenth century it is said that sketches from the 
arthenon found their way into the studio of Albert Diirer in 
Nuremberg. It has been reserved however for Herr Michaelis, 
in a work which may be designated as a model of compactness, 
to bring together with singular completeness materials so widely 
scattered as to be practically inaccessible. The work consists 
of a volume of text and a volume of plates. The latter aims 
not so much at art perfection as at fulness of material; these 
ary in fact, serve as an index to all that has been done and all 
at is known concerning the Parthenon. Herr Michaelis divides 
the volume of text into three parts. The first gives the history of 
the temple from its building down to the present day. The second 
is a statement of our sources of knowledge, consisting either of the 
originals themselves, of casts taken when the originals were less in- 
jured than they are now, or, lastly, of drawings, some of which are 
prior to 1687, when the explosion of the powder-magazine reduced 
the Parthenon toaruin. The third division, which occupies one 
half of the total of 370 pages, explains the folio plates. The four 
appendices which close the text are severally devoted to inscrip- 
tions on the Parthenon, Panathenaic festivals, old accounts of the 
Parthenon up to 1688, and documents concerning the acquisition 
of Lord Elgin. 

The general purpose and plan of the Parthenon, though open to 
debate, seem tolerably clear. Herr Michaelis holds to the opinion 
that the structure was not simply a temple for worship, but also a 
storehouse for the treasure of the State and the place of honour 
where the victors in the Panathenaic games received crowns and 
wreaths. Athena, the protectress of Athens, was certainly the 
presiding genius of the spot; not only did the vast chryselephantine 
statue of the goddess, forty feet high, fill the temple, but the 
eastern pediment set forth her birth, and the western her contest 
with Poseidon for the land of Attica. The Metopes, which ran 
round the exterior above the columns, related to the exploits of 
the goddess or of Attic heroes; sixteen of these Metopes in the 
British Museum represent the battle of the Athenians with the 


* Der Parthenon, heraus von Adolf Michaelis, Text 1 Band 


Centaurs. The frieze within the 
was brought to London by Lord ee orth in continuous 
panorama the Panathenaic festival. The procession every four 
years at the time of the great games passed through the streets af 
Athens, tiJl it reached the ae of Acropolis. The path, judging 
from the ground as it now is, must always have been steep; but 
the height, though commanding, is inconsiderable. The summit 
reached, and one or two temples don the way, the pro- 
cession halts near to the temple of Athena. In some such way 
the Panathenaic frieze or procession, though not wholly 

sional, seeing that some of the figures are seated, may admit of 
explanation. The temple was built and decorated in the time 
of Pericles, under the Duties of Phidias, assisted more or less : 
by scholars. The idea or motive, as we have seen, has unity; 
the art, too, notwithstanding some inequalities, marks a climax 
never before or after reached. 

What was the precise interior arrangement of the Parthenon, 
what was the position of the statue of the goddess, and whether 
the temple was in part hypethral, or open to the oe ray been 

ints of much controversy in Germany and England. Herr 

ichaelis as usual balances the best authorities; he thinks the 
temple was covered in by a roof except towards the centre, the 
opening being so placed as to light up the figure of Minerva. 

ossibly drapery, or what might be termed an awning, was used 
to cover the opening in bad weather, a necessity which will be recog- 
nised by any one who in Rome may have stood in a storm of rain 
under the central opening in the roof of the Pantheon. This con- 
jecture as to lighting seems also to fulfil what may be called the 
histrionie requirements. A flood of light flashed in from the sky 
upon the goddess, with the bac d left in shadowed mystery, 
the great statue of Phidias standing forty feet above the pavement, 
much has been written, but little is positively known. Herr 
Michaelis holds the reasonable opinion that this chryselephantine 
figure was built up from a wooden kernel bound together with 


iron clam The surface was then laid over with ivory 
being used for the flesh and sa for the draperies. Of the art 
effect of a method so remote from our modern practice and taste 


it is not easy to judge. We have, however, to consider that the 
treatment was in some d imposed by sacred rites and tra- 
ditions, that art in the age of Pericles had not long emerged from 
archaism, and that Phidias in common with artists of a later time 
showed his wisdom in moderation, his power in _ adaptation 
and development. We may truly say of this, his masterwork 
as far as it is known to us, that by severe simplicity in compo- 
sition and symmetric balance in proportion and action, the figure 
was in keeping with the dignity and massiveness of the Doric 
Parthenon. 

Herr Michaelis gives credence to the theory worked out by Mr. 
Penrose and others, that in the Parthenon, as in other examples of 
Greek architecture, there is a ic deviation from rectilinear 
construction. He adopts the statement that the corner columns 
are out of the perpendicular, and that the base on which the 
columns rest, as well as the architrave above, depart from the 
horizontal line, and rise towards the centre. Thus it is conjec- 
tured that the subtle entasis or curve finds as 
it were esthetic onse in every line throughout the 
In support of this p> art which is accepted by many as ve a 
proof of the-“ playful perfection” of Greek art, fanciful analogies 
are drawn from nature; and of course it must be admitted that 
laws of pi ion, more or less definite, run through all Greek 
work, whether it be a vase, a statue, or a temple. Yet Herr 
Bétticher and others have not without reason called in question 
this pretty theory of subtle curvatures. The supposition is indeed 
open to objection. Thus it is not very evident of what 
practical value curves could be which were so slight as not 
to be seen, but only felt. Again, ing from an art point 
of view, we conceive that any possible system of curves would 
as much detract from as enhance the architectural effect. It 
is to be borne in mind that the Parthenon, unlike temples 
in Rome and other closely packed cities, was intended to be 
viewed from all points, at every possible change of angle, and 
that accordingly each side was as it were a fagade. Thus, when 
in years past we walked round about the temple, from east to 
north and from west to south, it seemed to us that any curve 
which might improve the perspective view from one point would 
produce from every other point, instead of exquisite concord, “ most 
admired disorder.” Furthermore, if rectangular forms were 
really bent to suit supposed laws of vision, it might seem natural 
to infer that the figures in the pediments would, in accordance 
with the conjectured practice of Greeks and others, be so fore- 
shortened or adjusted as to appear true to the eye when seen from 
below. But no such mode of cheating vision was adopted. 
Accordingly the Theseus, the Ilissus, and the Fates, whether in 
the Parthenon sixty feet above the ground, or as now on the floor 
of the British Museum, are simply figures in the round modelled 
after the highest types of humanity. It is evident that this most 
interesting question is involved in much perplexity; we think, 
however, it must be admitted that curves exist, but whether ih 
conformity to law, or by accident or otherwise, it is hard to 
determine. 

What may be termed the polychromy of the Parthenon re 
ceives from Herr Michaelis careful consideration. To the general 
practice of the Greeks the temple of Athena was no exception ; that 
the Pentelic marble, however lovely when fresh from the chisel, 


8vo.; mit einer Hilfstafel. Atlas 1 Band fol. Leipzig : Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 
London; Asher & Co. 


was coloured by the brush is all but universally admitted. Yet 


secured perhaps the best art effect which was practicable. As to . 
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that no colour now remains on either architecture or sculpture is 
not surprising. The Elgin Marbles are known to have been twice 
“ washed over with soap leys” when plaster casts were taken. A 
Committee appointed by the Institute of Architects, and including 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Cockerell, Professor Donaldson, and Dr. 
Faraday, stated that they “had no reason to doubt that colour had 
been applied to the Parthenon,” and they quote the evidence of 
Mr. Bracebridge, who, in the winter of 1835-6, saw taken 
from an excavation at the south-east angle of the temple 
ents of triglyphs, columns, ,and statues that “were painted 
with the brightest red, blue, and follow, or rather vermilion, ultra- 
marine, and straw colour, which last may have faded in the earth.” 
It is also important to remember that Dr. Faraday was able 
and from the Theseium in the city below, “blue produced 
Wy carbonate of copper, wax being mingled with the colour.” 
e colouring of statues would seem to follow as a logical conse- 
uence from the colouring of the surrounding architecture. Still, 
ough the — facts bearing on the question are established, 
authorities differ as to details, and even principles. Mr. Owen 
Jones, known as an extreme polychromist, exemplified his views 
at the Crystal Palace by a crudely coloured frieze of the Parthenon. 
"We have always deemed the attempt bold and mistaken, and we 
are able to state that the late John Gibson held that the restoration 
‘was not accordant with Grecian tice. The whole subject is 
not yet clear from vay ny peaking generally, however, we 
should say that colour in the Parthenon was so applied as to 
emphasize form, that it was in no way naturalistic, that on the 
contrary its end was still further to lift the work from the real to 
the ideal; beauty and strength, brightness of colour and solemnity 
of shadow, bringing out structure and statues alike. 

The precise ment of the sculpture around the Parthenon 
has been the my of much controversy. The position, and 
even the form, of the figures on the fagade—that is, on the eastern 
pediment—are specially open to debate, from the factthatthe gable 
top was destroyed before the date of the earliest drawings. Still, 
we are fortunately able to tell from Carrey’s sketch the places of 
the chief fi now in our Museum, such as the Fates and the 
Theseus. hat was the central climax to the composition will 
be ever known with certainty, the 

exist ; yet some fragments t possi’ recovered, i 
further excavations were made at the base of the temple. And 
when we remember that it used to be considered the right sort of 
thing for connoisseurs to have an agent in Athens to acquire and 
Garry away classic remains, there may be some hope that marbles 
from this pediment will still turn up from hidden custody. Yet 
we must in mind that the absolute destruction has been con- 
siderable ; it is to be feared even that the marbles of Phidias have 
occasionally been burnt into lime. The western pediment, 
though now equally destroyed with the eastern, is handed down 
to us by several drawings which, agreeing rather than disagreeing, 
establish, with some approach to certainty, the general purport 
of a composition which, as we have said, eye for “ the 
contest between Athena and Poseidon for the soil of Attica.” The 

rt and arrangement of the Metopes, sixteen of which are in 

the British Museum, present but comparatively little difficulty. 
Yet here we may remark upon the unscrupulous way in which 
some of the early drawings falsified facts. There are, for 
example, sketches by an enthusiastic Italian, Ciriaco, in the 
fifteenth century, which are little better than caricatures of the 
Metopes and the-western pediment. It cannot be doubted, in- 
deed, though it may seem a paradox, that just in proportion as 
the Parthenon was in the lapse of time destroyed, has the know- 
ledge in modern Europe of its construction and of its decoration 
extended. The work before us, as we have said, is a compendium 
of this accumulated knowledge. Before we quit the Metopes we 
may observe on the contrast between those still ex to the 
elements in the Parthenon and those which have been safely 
housed in the British Museum. To save a picture the best course 
is to remove it from a church to a gallery, and so the surest pro- 
tection for the sculpture of the Dathaies is to rob a temple 
to enrich a museum. We are glad that Herr Michaelis does 
not reiterate the common charge of vandalism against Lord 
i The well known Panathenaic frieze, protected by co- 
lumns, has suffered comparatively little, save from the hand of 
the spoiler. The order of the slabs is pretty well determined 
by drawings, as well as by the necessary sequence of the composi- 
tion. Herr Michaelis mentions which of them are in London and 
which remain in Athens, but some which we learn exist else- 
where appear not to have come to his knowledge. For instance, 
we see no record in the plates of the portion of the frieze which 


is in Rome. A a> of the fragment is now before us, 
and turning to the Catalogue of the Vatican we find the work 
fully deseri It was detached from the temple in 1667, when 


Morosini, commander of the Venetians, took the Acropolis; as a 
pag was brought to ~— Giustiniani, and in the time of 
Pius . acquired for the Vatican, where it is now prized as 
“the only piece from the Parthenon possessed by Italy.” Another 
point of some little interest came to light the other day, when we 
were comparing, as it is well to do, the plates with the frieze, 
as ranged round the Elgin Room in the British Museum. A 
cast made in Athens, when recently put in position, showed a 
head, though no head exists. The explanation is that after the 
cast ‘wus taben the head was knocked off in order to enhance the 
value of the transcript. The Parthenon has suffered such in- 
dignity that the wonder is so much of it remains. When we 


were in Athens it was generally said that the Turkish soldiers 
while in possession of the Parthenon used the heads of the 

in the pediment as targets to fire at, The number of 
headless figures is certainly remarkable. 

The Elgin and other Marbles as in the British 
Museum by Mr. Newton enable the student to form a clear and 
correct idea of the Parthenon, In the centre of the Elgin Room 
are placed in true position the groups from the eastern and 
western pediments, while around the walls are ranged also in 
due pee. the Metopes and the Frieze. The order of distribu- 
tion which may be accepted as the last result of oe ge aye 
accords with the plates published by Herr Michaelis. It is in- 
tended, as far as may be to complete the frieze as a whole, 
either by casts where the originals still exist, or by drawings from 
a the originals are destroyed or lost. The reader, if 
he will pass through the suite of rooms occupied by the Lycian 
remains, the figures from the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, and 
the casts from the Temple of + will understand the true 
position held by the Parthenon in the chronology and ngs 
of classic art. In other Museums, such as those of the Vatican 
and of Naples, show figures make a great effect, but for educa- 
tional ends no collection is of more value than that of the British 
Museum. . We remember in Rome to have asked a sculptor what 
works in the Vatican were of most worth to the student? 
The reply was, not the Apollo, the Laocoon, or the Torso, but 
the plaster casts from the Elgin Marbles. The student may 
be taught by Herr Michaelis and others to see in “the Fates” 
the highest humanity elevated by the noblest art. Worthy 
of observation is the loving care with which the portions of 
figures hidden from sight are wrought. It may be remembered 
how fiercely Mr. Ruskin denounces the Venetian sculptor who 
left in the rough the back of an old Doge screened by a wall, Still 
the a Marbles are by no means uniform in execution. Herr 
Michaelis justly points to figures which fall short of that tender 
modelling of flesh, that exquisite disposition of drapery, which we 
look for in Phidias. The great sculptor indeed was overtaxed 
with work; the Parthenon had to be completed with the utmost 
speed. And so, as we know, in a subsequent age it happened to 
Raffaelle, to Holbein, Vandyke, and others ; much had to be dele- 
gated to scholars. But we may take it for granted that Phidias 
designed and —— the whole work. The figures in the 
pediments, not being attached to the structure, were possibly let 
out into various ateliers as piecework; indeed, documents exist 
which seem to indicate the rate of payment. The frieze, on 
the con » was, like the bas-reliefs of the Albert Memorial, 
chiselled in its place on the walls; but more than one art-workman 
must have been employed, otherwise the composition could not 
have been completed within reasonable time. The handling, 
accordingly, shows some inequality ; the design, on the con s 
has a unity and concord which point to one master mind. In 
short, this frieze we have been accustomed to accept as faultless. 
In sense of beauty, in music of line, in the subjection of action and 
movement to geometric proportions, it is a perfect epitome of 
what we most prize in Greek art. 

The anticipations of Lord Elgin that our artists would profit 

tly from the works which he secured for the nation have not 
~ realized. It is a strange and a melancholy fact that neither 
the cartoons of Raffaelle nor the marbles of, Phidias—works which 
are unequalled in the treasures of other countries—can be traced 
in the national art of England. Hence Herr Michaelis will have 
to look to students rather than to sculptors or painters for thanks 
for his Parthenon. Each fresh contribution to the stock of our 
knowledge brings the subject more near to absolute completeness. 
Mr. Newton when he returns from the Levant will bring the latest 
intelligence as to the actual state of the temple and its surround- 
ings. There seems reason to believe that excavations made in 
what made be termed the moraine around the temple would 
bring to light further fragments of figures or inscriptions. The 
time has come when the Parthenon, though a ruin, can be by each 
student reconstructed ; the labours of critics and others serve to 
bring before the mind’s eye the temple in its perfect state when 
it crowned the hill of the Acropolis, and looked down upon a 
lain thick with olive-trees and marble columns, bounded by the 
blue hills and the distant sea. 


LE PLAY ON SOCIAL PEACE IN FRANCE.* 


Ww: have already invited the attention of our readers to a 
work on Social Reform published seven years since by M. 
Le Play. Ata time when progress and prosperity seemed to be 
the destiny of his country, he laid bare with firm dissection some 
errors of thought and novelties of practice, some disastrous legis- 
lation and yet more disastrous beliefs, which, since the reign of 
Louis XIV., had sapped the strength of France. Senator of the 
Second Empire, Chief Commissioner of the three Universal Exhi- 
bitions in Paris; a man equally conversant with the surface and 
with the hidden machinery of European civilization; laboriously 
scientific, and acquainted with the practical life of French working- 
men for many years, his patriotism and experience compel him to 
warn his countrymen in a strain on which few professional preachers 
would venture. His knowledge, gained by methodical observa- 
tion during repeated travels ranging from Tartar steppes to English 
factories, has earned him a hearing which theoretical moralists no 


* La Paiz sociale. Par M.F.Le Play. Paris: Dentu. 1871. 
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longer obtain. He has not arranged his store of facts to ballast a 
Laputa, to fit a system, or to strengthen a creed; and, however 
startled we ma: _ by his conclusions, new in their very reg 
to an age that despises the we must respect the method by 
which he has verified them. He enumerates carefully the well- 
known symptoms of social disruption, he traces the causes of 
European uneasiness. He catalogues the grievances of working- 
men and the risks of the rich, and to save society he advocates, 
not Imperialism or any other ism, but respect for the Decalogue. 
To his coun en, who, even when most well meaning, are apt 
to look like Naaman for some startling interposition of Providence, 
he says with Elisha, “Go and wash in Jordan.” Fulfil the 
known law, and health will be restored. "s 

It is natural that, since his earlier warnings have been verified, 
M. Le Play should have obtained a wider hearing ; but even before 
the South reverses his volume on the “ Organization of Labour ” 
met with a large success. Written at the personal instance of the 
Emperor, it appeared nearly at the time when the last plebiscite 
soalivened his power ; and if, as we are informed, he approved the 
contents, his appreciation of M. Le ie principles is more 
honourable than the seven million votes that were given to him. 
L’ Organisation du Travail treats carefully many subjects that are 
abundantly and passionately discussed in England. It would be 
unfair to place before our readers the mere bald statement of M. 
Le Play’s opinions on such controverted — without an analysis 
of his arguments, which our limits would not permit. And when 
we had analysed his work on Labour, we should be tempted to 
dissect with at least equal minuteness a yet more recent book, 
which, though written before, has only appeared since the war, on 
the “ Organization of the Family.” Quite lately he has published 
a tract of seventy-six the first of a series which is to sum 
up the arguments of his longer works, and each number of which 
the public, economic in the purchase of good books, may have for 
twopence-halfpenny. It is entitled Za Paix sociale, and is a brief 
statement of the hindrances and the aids to stable a 
in Western Europe. France being just now a striking text, M. 
Le Play has naturally been much questioned by his increasing 
number of disciples, and he has given the catechetical form to his 
tract that he might answer categorically the inquiries addressed to 
him. He begins by the assertion that the regeneration and 
even the greater prosperity of his country can be undoubtedly 
secured if its citizens return to the laws by which societies have 
hitherto best thriven. Contempt for political remedies he shares 
with the newer sects of jpoelotieniohs. Consistently with his 


low estimate of political cures for class antagonism, he deprecates. 


legislation which, instead of bread and cheese, offers the plea- 
sure of plebiscites to the working-man; which, while breaking 
up his home, urges him to ambitious meddling in State affairs, 
flatters his egotism, and yet crushes him by over-administration, 
rouses his envy, and yet makes any real advance in his condition 
i ible by testamentary disabilities, interference of lawyers, 
an other inventions of the civil code. 

In our former notice of M. Le Play as a reformer we dwelt on 
the causesof decay which, with a ity approved by the event, he 
had pointed out. It is an easier to assure our neighbours that 
they are in a bad way than to put them in a better. Which of 
us does not rather enjoy the daily denunciations of our infallible, 
though anonymous, doctors, the newspapers? Yet they are wisel 
vague in their advice when practical action is needed. If a mo 
break down park palings the press thunders—causa finita est ; but 
if some enthusiastic m wishes to know how the mob can be 
better trained, the trumpets yield an uncertain sound. But here 
is a man who, even without the dignity of — journalism. 
is bold to tell us how antagonistic classes can be reconciled, an 
why he is sanguine of social peace if certain conditions be accepted 
by the belligerent rich and poor. The history of eighteen 
centuries convinces him of the elasticity of nations once leavened 
by Christian ethics. The nightmare of Versailles centrali- 
zation which left the countrymen of Descartes, Vincent de 
Paul, Turenne, and Pascal a prey to the mellifluous crazes of 
Rousseau, he thinks may at last be exorcized, not by successive 
revolutions, but by the revival of laws and customs which formerly 
secured the freedom of working-men, the dignity of family autho- 
rity, and that autonomy of the smallest commune which is now 
vainly sought by the greatest cities. The corruption of clerks 
and kings vitiated feudalism; but M. Le Play holds feudalism 
to have been far more beneficent than the legislation of the 
Terrorists, when violence and error became the gods of the 
people, and remained embodied in certain destructive items of the 
civil code. M. Le Play denies the necessary decline, equally with 
the necessary Pay cw of races. Bad laws and false doctrines 
have injured the fabric of society in Western Europe, where the 
very perfection of its development renders it less tolerant of inno- 
vation; but bad laws can be repealed, and errors can be exploded. 
In spite of eighty years of vain search for political panaceas and 
peat elixirs, notwithstanding eleven new Constitutions, devastat- 
ing hordes of administrators, and a plague of a articles, M. 
Le Play asserts that a man for a’ in- 

le of judgment, an to the urgent problem how to 
blow to the bourgeos philosophes who have bowed the knee to 
Rousseau when a practical man of science traces the moral weak- 
ness and social instability of France to the main doctrine insisted 
on by the author of Lmile. Rousseau teaches—and how many with 
him who may never have heard his name !—that man is by birth 
virtuous, a lover of order, and instinctively just; deliver him 


from priests, governments, and family obligations, and he will 
vitnte towards perfection; and it is somebody’s fault if he 
oes not. Hence the incessant search for that somebody, and 
just now the clamour against property. It is evident that 
revolutionists do not gravitate towards ection, and M. Le 
Play co usly reminds his readers that, if original sin be 


denied, it is not cured by the contrivers of each new scheme — 


in which the t “somebody” shall have no . As 
a preliminary to his reform, he would have man’s inherent 
vice confessed, and then honestly met by legislation and custom 
based on the Ten Commandments. erwise it will probably 
fire the gaudiest temples of Mammon, and bring the “ masses” 
to unm ble red-heat beyond help of economic or sani- 

amelioration. Of course M. Taine and other experts in 
civilization would make wry faces at the mere mention of the 
Decalogue as a sovereign remedy for evil; perhaps they would 
question if it were not worse than the International disease. 
Custom has been of infinite service to us English by preserving 
even in a fossil state the Divine Law. The hazy remembrance of 
our Catechism in some degree protects us from Positivist, Nihilist, 
and other experimental codes. 

We linger at the foundations of M. Le Play’s reform in admira- 
tion of the courage with which he has declared them; but he does 
not fail to show elaborately how neglect of the first five Command- 
ments has practically worked. He preaches no sermons, but he 
has studied the working-man as man and not as part of a machine. 
He traces carefully the evils that have come on the people by the 
abandonment of wise and tested traditions of work, po im the decay 
of the respect due to God, the fountain of authority ; to fathers, who 
are in the order of nature His delegates ; and to woman, who is the 
chief cementing agency in the community. The united action of 
citizens convinced that this triple respect is necessary to order can, 
he believes, in great measure restore it; and by the recognition of 
their moral worth there will be re-established a superior class, 
honoured as such, and therefore the natural authorities of the State, 
whatever be the form of government preferred. In the present condi- 
tion of France no organic change should be yet attempted ; but one 
among the first n reversals of the action o: Robespierre 
and Tronchet should be an alteration of the law of partage forcé, 
which breaks up families, ruins the poor, and destroys a powerful 
bulwark of fatherly influence. As an instance of its evil effects M. 
Le Play mentions the fact that, according to a Report furnished in 
1852, by 1,920 enforced sales of property under 500 francs, 

8,092 francs were realized at a legal cost of 628,906 francs. 

e also devotes much of his volume on family life to relating the 
lost a. of a — race in the Commune of Cauteretz, 
ennobled by a hun quarterings of labour, but now by the 
revolutionary code impoverished and demoralized. In Eng- 
land we have escaped State interference with family ties, and 
we have suffered less from the individual isolation which is 
@ persistent symptom of social decadence. Our yeomen in some 
measure bear witness to true social doctrines, and against the 
overgrown towns, where homelessness is fast brutalizing the moral 
nature of even the most highly mechanized workmen. Buf even 
in England, which he places first in moral order among great 
nations, M. Le Play regrets that the customs of the past 
should be undermined by tentative legislation, and he deplores the 
dominant influence of physicists as teachers of ethics. He draws 
a curious contrast between the methods of moral progress and of 
material discovery ; moral advance is secured by the better practice 
of truths already completely revealed; material p: by the dis- 
covery of unknown truth. In the moral order, practice lags behind 
knowledge; in the material, practice is often the precursor of 
knowledge. Truth is protean in material science, immutable in 
ethics, and perfectly summarized in ten short precepts. M. Le 
Play evidently does not consider that physical invention and moral 
progress are convertible terms, or that the keenest observers of 
natural phenomena are probably the best doctors of divinity. 

But even more dangerous than a morality which would emulate 
in its inventiveness the discoveries of the age is, M. Le Play thinks, 
the influence wielded by professors of literature, who have so 
tossed about phrases that no distinct sense of the meaning of cer- 
tain important words is left to students of our daily evangelists. 
He instances the abuse of the words progress, equality, and demo- 
cracy, as notable examples of the so histieation of language which 
has at last almost destroyed the value of plain terms and simple 
formulas, and taught us to pooh-pooh creeds, and privately to 
think the Decalogue quite —— to our needs. Instead of jour- 
nalists and paid officials, M. Le Play desires that truer social autho- 
rities should be the guides of his countrymen. Heads of families 
which by virtue and thrift have red for one or more gene- 
rations, and other such notables, should form the aris 
which he maintains to be necessary, if not to the colonists of 
uncultivated territories, certainly to communities where land is 
fully occupied, and where rival neighbours are ready to take 
advantage of an ill-steered State. Since Rochambeau’s expedi- 
tion in aid of the United States, an unfortunate imitation of 
Republican forms has been fashionable in France. M, Le 
Play thinks plebiscites an increasingly unprofitable way of find- 
ing a governor; and the abstentions from voting in the late 
French elections suggest that many Frenchmen are of his opinion. 
He advises support of the existing Government; for it secures 
a temporary truce between the four contending parties, three 
of which would probably — the action of the fourth if 
it were entrusted with power. But he would have all adherents 
to his doctrines take advantage of even the existing pause to 
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te the double task he would set them of imitation and 
yestoration—when once careful study has enabled them to chocse 
the good and refuse the evil—of whatever is best in past custom 
or in existing laws. He would im no formula, but he reminds 
us that nations have hitherto prospered by the observance of the 
Ten Commandments, by the tice of customs that make that 
observance habitual, and by the repression of actions that outrage 
such law and order. We know how trite this will sound to those 
who love brilliant theory and dexterous statistics. But M. 
Le Play has seen that showy philanthropy and the “ enthusiasm of 


humanity ” cannot deal with a civilized gs that understands 
the use of petroleum oe of potash. Not lilies or eagles 
on a red Tenhoreent would he have, 


but stability at any a 
even at the price of a modest recurrence to revealed law and o 
traditions ; for the security of property he holds to be a first 
necessity in fully cultivated States, where Ishmaelism is impos- 
sible. e certainly prefer M. Le Play’s method of reform to 
those which would find in the obscure past of savage tribes, or 
the yet more obscure fancies founded on man’s natural per- 
feetion, arguments for the abandonment of laws and customs 
by which European races have gained supremacy. Our readers 
who are concerned in the social welfare of England may, we 
think, profitably read M. Le Play’s warnings, and respect the 
advice to which such singular weight is given by his exceptional 
experience of manners both in his own and other countries 


BEEVER’S DAILY LIFE OF OUR FARM.* 


M* BEEVER’S new work is a pretty and wip amusing 
specimen of agricultural reading made easy. Neither cal- 
culated nor, as we should imagine, aspiring to supersede the lessons 
of sound wisdom and instruction on husbandry in all its branches 
which are contained in Stephens’s Book of the Farm—the new 
edition of which, revised and well-nigh rewritten by its veteran 
author, lies before us as we write—it will yet serve to furnish the 
amateur or the novice with a number of wrinkles worthy to be 
made a note of, and with a good sprinkling of suggestions the 
value of which may with advantage be tested in the course of 
practice. And it must be owned that Mr. Beever has learned to a 
nicety the happy knack of “loaning” the ears of modern-day 
readers by his facile admixture of the useful with the pleasant, by 
his free and easy discursive style, and by the confidential way in 
which he lets us into the secrets of his purse, his penates, his 
antecedents, his prospects, his experiments in their success, and 
not less his experiments in their failure. Rigid criticism might 
perhaps object to his frequent introduction of his domestic 
matters; and we are certain that a poet who should vouchsafe 
to his “public” half as much detail about his wife, his wife’s 
sister, his eldest 2 and his little Benjamin, as Mr. Beever 
does in his Daily Life of Ow Farm, would be instantaneously 
crushed and made mincemeat of by the critics. Yet we cannot 
find it in our heart to be severe on a weakness which, besides 
being always amiable, sometimes also leads to the chronicling of 
little discoveries in economic science and in natural history 
which tend to invest the Diary of Mr. Beever with just a 
of the charm of such books as Waterton’s Wanderings. 
In kind, of course, rather than in ; though in truth 
there are not a few stray observations of bird life and habits 
in these which are in themselves curious to note, and 
which may go far to excuse the frequent introduction of his 
voy fry,” the detectives who usually draw his attention in 
the instance to the subject-matter of such observations. To 
them, for instance, we are indebted primarily for the history of 
the young pheasant brood which found a foster-mother in a 
“ Silky ” hen, until such time as the children of the house placed 
in the same nest a young wilding of the woods, which taught the 
foundlings to be unruly. Madame “ Silky” had strong ideas of 
decorum and discipline, and when these were outraged by the 
new comer, she threw up her guardianship in disgust, and sent her 
whilom charge adrift with licks and cuffs. Such a history, told 
by itself, might cap the famous Story of the Robins, so popular in 
our 
apprised Mr. Beever of the departure for the woods of the guinea- 


days. It was the children’s word, too, no doubt, that - 


hen which, as he tells us in p. 236, had such a struggle to elect | 


between the routine 

life in the plantations. We should doubt, however, whether mating 

with a pheasant lord was the attraction that induced her to 

abscond ; for, beside the probability that guinea-fowls are mono- 

yy and the fact that cross-breeding between them and other 
wl is exceedingly rare, we have it on Mr. Tegetmeier’s authority 

that the advent of guinea-fowl to game covers has been found to 


tability of the farmyard and a gipsy | 


| third as the most satisfactory process. 


result in their persecuting and driving out the pheasants and other | 


feathered game. 
These i 
and farming experiences; and in like mauner there are links, 
though often only half visible, connecting the several parts of Mr. 
Beever’s professed] a loose-knit strueture. For example, when 
he records a friend’s experience touching saving a drowning 
n (“you must get behind him and put your hands under 
armpits”), it might strike some that it would be more ad rem 
to tell us how, if an ox or an heifer slips down a bank into a river 


* The Daily Life of Our Farm. By the Rev. W. Holt Beever, M.A., 
Qxon, Author of “ Notes on Fields and Cattle,” &c. London: Bradbury, 
Evans, & Co. 1871. 


after all, are not entirely alien to farm life | 


| 


when all hands are off on a Sunday, the farmer and perhaps a 
stray guest are to help out of its fix this most stupid of all stupid 
creatures under such circumstances. But the key to this excursus 
about swimming and its pertinence to the author’s subject is his 
actual locus in quo. He farms an estate on Wye-side, between 
Ross and Monmouth, enriched and fertilized as to its water- 
meadows in ordinary seasons by plenteous alluvial deposits, but 
fraught with sore risks to colts and other young stock at ordinary 
swellings of the river, and with still more peril both to man and 
beast in the case of such floods as those of 1852 and 1870, when 
the rush of waters swept in its torrent flocks and herds, and trees, 
and cottages, and church-steps, if not churches (p. 268). Such 
inroads have to be provided against; and our author’s mind, per- 
chance as he mused in fair weather “on his river rock,” of 
which there is a very inviting vignette in the title-page, 
devised the germ of a plan for preventing the Wye from under- 
mining his meadows, which plan, after many experiments, lessons, 
and partial failures, has, he tells us, resulted in a great success. 
Not to go back to the very beginning, we may content ourselves 
with stating that his plan began to be promising when he got so far 
as building out at intervals of a hundred yards half-a-dozen jetty 
walls down from the level of the bank to a stone’s thickness on the 
river-bed, the most projecting points of the bank being chosen to 
throw them out from. These caught and intercepted the 

and detained within each jetty enough dead water to act “as buffer 
against the intruding torrent,” and so to stay the eating away 
of the soil. The result was to give him by degrees an accu- 
roulation of alluvial soil forming a smooth slope such as floods 
could not disturb, though not before he had had to raise his jetties 
a foot above the mainland, and face the protective piers on 
the side next the current by building them with mortar. 
He is thus entitled to the credit of solving the problem how to 
save a swiftly wasting bank from the undermining action of an 
insidious stream, and he has provided an efficient substitute for 
a fallacious dependence on a bank of willow cuttings, which is 
sure to collapse, root, branch, and soil in one upheaval, when- 
ever the savage river becomes tired of their inetfectual protest. 
This device of Mr. Beever’s, fraught with saving profit to him- 
self, is naturally regarded by him as one of the most suggestive 
hints of his book; but, as not all farmers cultivate farms by 
the side of a 4 and capricious river, there will — 
be more interest for average readers in the experiments whi 
he claims to have brought to a satisfactory conclusion, as to what to 
do with diseased potato-tubers. His plan is “to deposit fresh, in 
drills already prepared, all the -sized diseased tubers, and cover 
them with nine inches of mould. The rationale of planting them 
thus is this:—they are calculated to clear themselves under the 
soil of the morbifie matter, which is in an advanced s when 
they are planted.” High earthing-up bafiles the disease. We find 
the theory broached in pp. 1 sa portion of Mr. Beever’s 
diary which bears date September 1868—and in December 1869 
and August 1870 he writes of the realization of his most san- 
guine hopes in this matter. His plan has been to replant in 
autumn the diseased tubers, and his own experience, as well as 
that of his neighbours, convinced against their will, is that the 
result is a finer, better, heavier crop than the spring-planted 
potatoes (P 263). They appear much later; but‘ when once up 
they rapidly overhaul them in the race, as though they have a 
stronger propulsive power somewhere, either in their roots find- 
ing more moisture from being lower placed, ar from the stem’s 
muscles being firmer because of their greater age.” 

The two experiments to which we have referred are doubtless 
the most considerable contributions to agricultural science in The 
Daily Life of Our Farm; but, as we might guess from its name, 
the book is brimful of suggestions and observations upon kindred 
topics, many of which are of high value, and most of which it is 
as well to know. For example, the volume begins with a dis- 
cussion of the best mode of cleaning the stubbles after harvest, 
and what to do with the heap when paring-plough, searifier, and 
chain-harrow have done their work. Of the three alternatives— 
burning, carting off and washing for fodder, and mixing with 
lime aud: salt for manure, Mr. Beever seems doubtful which to 
prefer. Burning, which is recommended by Stephens (Book of the 
Farm, 2024), has the drawback of getting rid of the vegetable 
element; aud as carting off for fodder will not be allowed by 
servants to interfere with the consumption of corn, roots, and 
hay, the author may perbaps be taken to acquiesce in the 
In a detail of experiments 
with mangold crops, sown at longish intervals of time, Mr. 
Beever arrives, inter alia, at the conclusion that they do best 
in land well dressed with salt. Like many other plants, mangolds 
are of sea origin, and repay to the full heavy salting. It is a fact 
worth knowing; and we do not find it noticed in Stephens, though 
he gives the culture of the mangold at great length (ii. 2002, 
&c.), and refers to the quantity of salt in the leaf as well as the 
bulb. To its presence in the latter he ascribes a decrease in the 
milk of cows when fed on it in the raw. “Salt is good” in 
mangold-growing, and may have had as much to do with Mr. 
Beever's friend near Tewkesbury having such a marvellous crop, 
as the trampling-in of his ground by his hunters, to which he 
ascribed it (p. 14). But “salt is good” in everything, though, 
as the author sugzests from experience, brine, which is akin to it, 
had better be kept out of the pig’s way. He lost one litile pig of 
prize parents, and nearly lost another, from acute inflammation, 
traceable to the new cook’s having emptied the pickle-tubs into the 
pigwash. The second pigling was saved, though at the loss of his 
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t—“ amaurosis supervened.” Mr. Stephens (i. 1427) de- 
a sort of cholera which pigs and 
stomac rs in horses, attributable to an extra quantity of 
salt given to them. We have ourselves witnessed the effects of 
brine on piglings to our serious cost; and that which struck us 
most in the disorder was the , promos with which the pigs 
that pulled through it would pace up and down the farm- 
yard without intermission, as if instinct Favees them to do 
their utmost to walk off the influence of the poison. It need 
scarcely be said that Mr. Beever, besides being a connoisseur in 

igs, is great in the breeding of sheep and cattle. His eye 
rejoices in Southdowns and other fancy stock; but his craze, if 
we may so is short-horns. These form one of the 
threads that run through his book, and impart to it, wherever 
the mention of them crops up, the charm of a downright 
enthusiasm. There may be those who will think that gratitude 
to his adopted county should induce him to tone down his 
preference, and to say a good word or two for the placid-looking 
white faces which characterize the long localized breed of the 
Wye meadows; but his remarks as to choosing Shorthorns would 
stand the patrons of “ Herefords” in good stead ; for his sensible 
tule is to get fixed in his eye an improved type of form, purchase 
examples of this type at sales of well-descended stock, and 
then, buying a bull of noble alliance, try to breed a herd of a 
SS style. He holds of little consequence the so-called 

lemish of a black nose in a pedigree Short-horn (p. 143), and 
sets lightly by the freaks and fancies of fashion in such matters. 
In all breedings of stock “you must,” he reiterates, “ provide 
yourself with the very best blood to begin with in well-shaped 
animals that have a genealogical tree of indisputable value.” 
On the question of acorn and chestnut food for cattle Mr. Beever 
speaks with caution, though he testifies that Southdowns thrive 
on them, and though he pays people to gather them for his pigs. 
He notices, too, what is now an ascertained fact, that these escu- 
lents are doubly fattening when they are picked sprouting under 
the fallen leaves. On the whole he is so far friendly to them that 
we acquit him of having written—as some might have supposed— 
the following epigram upon our advocacy of acorn food for cattle 
in a recent paper on the Woolhope Club, which appeared the other 
day in a local print :— 

Experiare licet convivas pascere fungis ; 
Zigrotis doctor qui medeatur adest. 
Parce tamen bobus quernam largirier escam : 
grotis doctor qui medeatur abest. 


Amongst a vast number of hints for which agriculturists may be 


thankful, few are more practical than Mr. Beever’s plan for en-" 


suring co-operation between employers and employed. Desiring 
to encourage his cowmen to feel an interest in the stock he breeds 
for show, and to give them a share in his successes, he insures 
their lives, so that at sixty years of age a man shall receive 1501, 
the benefit accruing to the man’s family if he dies meanwhile. 
The policy premiums are paid in part out of prize money, in part 
out of the man’s private stock. ‘The master’s eye ascertains that 
there is no waste in feeding, and he has the best security that the 
stock shall be in excellent condition. Extending this principle to 

ig feeding, he makes the smallest of the fattening pigs a part of 
fie bailiff's wages at Christmas. Of course the result is that the 
whole lot are as big as they can be. 

Now and then it strikes us that there is not so much practical 
wisdom in Mr. Beever’s recipes, though to be sure that which we 
are about to notice was communicated to him by a friend. Itisa 
plan to catch three hers single-handed. “At once seize the 
nearest, and handcuff him round a sapling. The others will run— 
catch the first, slit down his trowsers before-and behind with your 
knife, and cut off his braces; then make after the third, whom, if 
reached, handcuff also to embrace a sapling oak.” The owner of 
the disabled raiment, it is argued, will yield at discretion. We 
do not recommend Mr. Beever to this game with the “forest 
fellows” who live on the other side of the Wye, and for whom, 
rather too indiscriminately, he has a bad word. From a lively 
remembrance of the Dean foresters we should surmise that he 
would find the catching, slitting, and cutting process one which 
would not be altogether uninterrupted, the race being proverbially 
the very opposite of tame-spirited or quiescent. There seems to 
be a screw loose in the story of the Welsh knave who revenged 
himself on his neighbour who had impounded his beasts, by first 
driving that neighbour's cattle into his own land, and then drivi 
them to the pound for trespass. The dodge was detected Prniw 4 
the night being frosty, aud the rogue’s helper being a man who 
walked with one foot “in.” It is’a good story, and has an air of 
credibility. But it is difficult to see in what other sense the knave 
was convicted, as the case came before a County Court, than in 
that of having his rascality exposed when he sued his neighbour 
for poundage und failed in his suit. 

e wish we had space to notice our author’s sensible views 
upon the “cider” question, which it is easy to see that experi- 
ence has modified. The truck system is simply an accursed thing, 
but, with method in the distribution, it is wise and reasonable to 
give cider, or sell cider, to labourers on an apple-growing soil 
(p.197). Mr. Beever’s account of the success of his extemporized 
reading-room and penny-club (274), too, is suggestive of the good 
that may be done by educated and philanthropic landowners for 
the workpeople around them. And there is a crop of little recipes, 
here, there, and everywhere, in the volume—such as “ liming 
bog pastures,” “ using charcoal and wood ashes for deodorizing 
purposes,” “ planting orchards,” and “ pairing half-breds”— 


setting readers thinki experimenting. t which wi 
further help the usefulness of this published Diary is the easy, off- 
hand manner in which it is written. It sparkles with fun and 
escapades of fancy. It will beguile the dullard and the unlite 
into taking a lesson or two in spite of themselves. nae 
it is nowise adapted to be the book of reference which the 
thorou iculturist’s library must not be without—a merit pos- 
sessed by the Book of the Farm, some notes on which we reserve 
to another occasion—yet the reader who peruses The Daily Life 
of Our Farm without being the wiser and better for it must 
indeed denser, duller, and fashioned of thicker clay than the veriest 
cider-swiller among the rustics whom Mr. Beever, out of his books, 
finds so listless and hard to teach. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
IV. 


bape Messrs. Hell and Daldy we have received two magnificent 
intipgs of such a man as Hog ere are but very few who 
ape to have even a single one, and of the original engrav- 
ings of his works there are not many who can afford to have a 
complete set. But those who will be content with perfectly 
executed photographs can, for a am that is not extravagant, have 
a complete collection of his wor 
is not a little lost, yet there is left so much that any one possess= 
ing it will be able to get thoroughly acquainted with Hogarth’s 
humour, and to find endless delight in studying it, throughout 
the minutest details*of each separate design. a Temperance 
Almanac which has come before us we find recorded, in what seems 
to be meant for versification, “A daily quart of beer costs five 
guineas a-year.” Well, for less than a daily quart of beer any 
one can have Hogarth always at his elbow. Of the three greatest 
humorists of last century, two are unfit to use in that training in 
genuine humour which should be given to every child. How 
much we lose by not being able in our youth to read Smollett and 
Fielding as we do Robinson Crusoe, it is impossible to tell, A 
child who had got to love such humour as theirs is when it is at its 
best, would never when he had grown up be able to find pleasure 
in what is now ealled comic literature. Hogarth happily, or at 
all events a great part of him, a child can study. “Other pictures,” 
as Charles Lamb says, “we look at—his prints we read.” We 
should never think that a child was reading to more effect than 
when he was thus reading, It is a kind of reading of which no 
one easily tires. Hogarth’s ~—— are not seen at the first glance 
nor at the second, as are the illustrations which are now for the 
most part set before men as well as children. We welcome these 
two volumes of the Works of William Hogarth as a great addition 
to the general stock of humour, and we hope that the publishers 
win find their reward for a work so good and so thorough in its 
ind. 

Quite as admirable are the Works of Ve by the same 
publishers. Indeed, the several photographs, though they could 
scarcely be executed with greater perfection, are yet much 
more valuable, seeing that they are on an unusually large scale. 
They have been taken from seventeen “ scarce and fine prints 
in the British Museum,” and have been “ selected and described 
by G. W. Reid, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings.” Any 
one who had no more money to lay out than the savi of 
the daily quart to which we have referred might well. be 
puzzled to decide between the 150 illustrations of Hogarth and 
the 17 illustrations of Velasquez. As for ourselves, if we were 
so perplexed, we should assume that, for the next year, when we 
intended to be temperate, we should have drunk two quarts 
a day if we had not been going to take the pledge, and, in full 
reliance on our resolution and on the savings we should thereby 
make, we would buy both volumes. We must not forget to add that 
~~ admirable Gictagmphs have been taken by Mr. Stephen 

ompson. 

The Princess and the Goblin, by George Macdonald (Strahan). 
This is a clever and original little story, and is very prettily 
illustrated. We should infer, however, that the artist, who- 
ever he may be, for he does not give his name, never had children 
of his own. For though he can draw children very well indeed, 
yet now and then he gives such a frightful picture of a goblin that 
no child who had not “robur et ss triplex circa pectus,” after 
looking at it, would dare to trust himself ina dark room. No one 
surely who had seen how timid children suffer from the dark 
would willingly increase their suffering. Terror certainly is the 
nurse’s recognised and approved prescription for sleeplessness. 
The other day in one of the Assize Courts a gentleman who was 
later on sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude, by way of 
proving his thoroughly domestic nature, said that on the very 
evening on which he was accused of trying to murder his wife, he 
Sead. een asked to assistin getting his wakeful child to sleep, done 


Among the Huts in Egypt, by M. L. Whately (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday). There is a good deal to be said in praise of this 
little work. It is such a book as could be o read on the 
“Sabbath ” in the most rigid of households, and yet it is really, 


in which, though no doubt there 
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interesting. In many households it so commonly happens that 
all Sunday books are gage A stupid that an author who, like 
Miss Whately, writes a book which would satisfy the most serious 
of the serious, and yet to a considerable extent gain a young 
reader’s attention, is a real benefactor. 

We have received also the fifth edition of the Poetical Works 
of Samuel Lover (Routledge), Sidney Martin, by Mrs. Wilson 

ste Scottish Temperance yo Old Saws New Set, by 
Mackarness (Routledge), Harry Hope’s Holidays, by 
J. Tom Burgess (Routledge), and Boys among the Indians, by 
Rev. F. R. Goulding (Routledge). ‘This last book contains some 
extraordinary notions about swimming, and a new method for 
restoring life in case of drowning, which, however, we must do 
the author the justice to admit he allows was not successful. He 
maintains that “when persons are pitched suddenly into the 
water, from the upsetting of a boat or a sudden fall in any way, 
swimmers are almost as often drowned as those who cannot 
swim.” His explanation of this remarkable fact is curious. Those 
who can swim, not knowing in which direction the surface lies, 
are just as likely to swim down to the bottom as up to the top; 
while those who cannot swim are sure to come up to the surface, 
because they are lighter than the water, and they they are “ caught 
by some one and saved.” To any one who is used to the water 
there is something very comical in the notion of a good swimmer 
getting drowned by swimming in his confusion downwards instead 
of upwards. As for his treatment of the apparently drowned, we 
hope that there is no one who will try to imitate “ the physicians 
who were in attendance,” one of whom, repeating the operation a 
dozen times, “ placed his mouth inside the young man’s mouth, 
and blew with sufficient force to raise the chest.” 

The Life and Death of the Sublime Soeiety of Beefsteaks, by 
Bro. Walter Arnold (Bradbury and eh Considering that Mr. 
Arnold had for his theme the —— of a Society which existed 
solely with a view to eating beefsteaksin company, he has produced 
a fairly interesting book. The Sublime Society lasted nearly a 
century and a half, and could boast of an illustrious roll of 
members. Mr. Arnold gives us many of the songs which were 
composed by members and sung at their meetings. We wish that 
with the old songs, the old plate, and the old furniture, there 
could have been preserved some of the good —— that were 
heard at a table where had often sat Hogarth, Wilkes, Johnson, 
both the Colmans, Brougham, Broughton, and many others as 
members, and where guests were often invited as full of humour 
as their hosts. This glorious Club, though it lasted so long, could 
not bear up against this age, which, with all its merits, is a 
incapable of good-fellowship. The race of giants who could was 
down three rumpsteaks with as many bottles of port has slowly 
died out, and a year or two ago this Sublime Society had sorrow- 
fully to own that there was no place for it in an age when there 
is no such thing as sublimity in inking. 

The Literary Bouquet (Nimmo). This work is enriched, we are 
told, with “pictorial illustrations of a high order,” and is “ pre- 
sented under the belief that it will be found what it professes to 
be, a bunch of never-dying flowers culled from a tew of the 
thousand and one gardens of British poetry and prose.” It does 
not differ much, as far as we can see, from the thousand and one 
selections from British poetry and prose that already exist. 

We are glad to see a second edition of Nine Years Old, by the 
author of I was a Little Girl (Macmillan). It is a very 
pretty story, and would delight any child of the age of the heroine 
and perhaps a year or two older. 

First among the books for little children we must place 
Sing-Song, by Christina; G. Rossetti (Routledge). These nursery 
thymes are in themselves pretty enough, but still prettier 
are Mr. Arthur Hughes's illustrations, which are o- the most 
graceful of all the illustrations that have come before us. The 
artist is fortunate in his engravers, the Brothers Dalziel, who for 
the most part have done full justice to his designs. To make this 
little book perfect of its kind, venga less taste has been shown 
in the binding than in the rhymes or the illustrations. 

No less admirable in its way is Mother Goose's Melodies for 
Children (Sampson Low). This is the best and fullest collection 
we have yet seen of the good old nursery rhymes. The editor 
happily has not been one of those presumptuous meddlers who 
think that they can improve the rhymes which have delighted 

eneration after generation of children. It was bad enough for 
Tam Tate to attempt to improve S are; but after all we 
are not sure that there is not more impiety in emending Cock 
Robin than King Lear. 

The Amateur’s Flower Garden, by 7 Hibberd (Groom- 
bridge). This work seems to be very sensibly written, and will 
be found, we believe, as it claims to be, “a handy guide to the 
formation and management of the flower-garden.” e are glad 
to find in it a protest —- the present system of bedding out. 
That gaudiness should have made itself the master on the stage 
is bad enough. It is too bad that in our very gardens, as so often 
happens, the simple spring flowers should be sey | sacrificed to 
the staring display ofsummer. The three months of foreign flowers 
that we get at present are bright enough no doubt; but our fore- 
fathers, if their flowers were not so deep-coloured, yet had them 
for at least twice as long. We may again with profit consider the 
lilies of the field, and allow that neither geranium nor verbena, 
any more than Solomon in all his glory, was arrayed like one of 


these. 
Sage ‘or Green Goslings, by the Hon. Hugh Rowley 
(Routledge "iis fo very silly book, 236 pages long. Mr. 


Rowley has acquired the easy knack of making very bad puns, 

and is not content with inflicting them on his family and his 

friends, but must needs rush into print. The humour of the motto 

= = Tempus Few-get—is a fair sample of the humour of the 
ook. 

The Christmas Number of the Publisher's Circular, with its 
specimens of illustrations from most of the books we have before 
us, will not be found the least among the works of the season. 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume for Young People, edited by Mrs, 
Alfred Gatty (Bell and Minny still holds its place as the best, 
and by far the best, of these Christmas Annuals, nee viget guid- 
quam simile aut secundum. It would be difficult to go on and 
finish the quotation, for there is no other Annual for young 
peo re, so far as we have seen, which can lay claim to any honours 
at all. . 

We have received the seventeenth edition of Naomi, by Mra 
J. B. Webb, with photographic illustrations after drawings by 
David Roberts, R.A. (Routledge). This story is so ponderous, to 
the hand at least, that we are quite willing to accept its popularity 
as a proof of its merits. We are glad to learn from the preface 
that “the interest felt for God’s ancient people, the Jews, has 
been gradually increasing,” and we quite sympathize in the 
author’s “earnest hope that her book may have led some of her 
readers to feel a greater interest in the Jews.” We hope, how- 
ever, that no literary Jewess will show her gratitude by writing a 
second quarto of more than four hundred pages, so as to lead her 
readers to feel a greater interest in the Christians. 

Le Livre des Parfums, par Eugéne Rimmel. Mr. Rimmel, as we 
learn from the preface, had previously published a work on perfumes 
in English, which has already reached its sixth edition. Nay, more- 
over, it was so fortunate that it obtained “les honneurs de cent 
cinquante comptes-rendus dans les journaux, dont un seul me fut 
défavorable.” Inspired by this success, he has added a good deal 
of matter to his former work and published it in French. His 
treatise seems to be an exhaustive one, treating as it does of the 
introduction into Greece of perfumery by “la fragile beauté, la 
belle Héléne,” and ending with “La Nouvelle Calédonie ” and 
Tahiti. We should be curious to know where Mr, Rimmel learnt 
that “les consuls Licinius Crassus et Jules César, voulant mettre 
un terme & ces excés, rendirent, en l’an 565s un édit,” &c. 
Setting history and chronology apart, the book contains some 
curious information and some not uninteresting illustrations. 

The Daughters of Syria, edited by the Rev. H. B. Tristram 
(Seeley and Co.). This book, as the title, given in full, tells us, 
is a narrative of the efforts by the late Mrs. Bowen Thompson “ for 
the evangelization of the Syrian females.” There are few women 
who in nine years have done a work equal to that of this devoted 
lady, if—as we learn from Mr. Tristram—she has left behind her 
in Syria “twenty-three firmly-established schools, containing 
about 1,700 pupils, under fifty-six teachers.” The memoir given 
of her is interesting enough, and shows a woman of uncommon 
powers of mind. Itisa pity that so noble a lady should have had 
so short a time for labour; but she sank under her devotion to her 
self-appointed task. Her husband, fifteen years before her, had 
died a victim to his devotion to the sick and wounded in the 
Crimean war, but still more a victim to “the rigid trammels of 
military regulations.” He had hastened from Antioch, where he 
lived, to offer his services as a medical man in the Crimea when 
there arose that “ extreme need of medical aid.” He was seized 
with malignant fever at Balaclava, and was sent to the military 
hospital at Scutari. There, as he was a civilian, he could not be 
received unless by special permission; but before this could be 
obtained the vessel.was ordered off to another place. He was in 
the end received into the hospital, but only to die. Mrs. Thompson 
showed herself worthy of such a husband, though happily her end 
was not hastened on by such lamentable folly and such base 
ingratitude. 

The Licensed Victuallers’ Almanack (James Wyld) is “under 
the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen,” and is at the same 
time “a national handbook for tavern-keepers.” Though it is 
under the protection of the Queen, it is by no means under the 

rotection of the Queen’s Ministers, on whom it vents its wrath. 

t contains portraits of four of the licensed victuallers who have 
been most eminent in opposition to Mr. Bruce’s Bill, each of 
whom, by the inflexible resolution he carries in his face, would by 
himself seem a match for the Home Secretary. We think that 
a selection of remarkable events — a have been easily made that* 
especially suited this almanack. What does it matter to a licensed 
victualler that “the Yellowhammer’s song commences” on 
Thursday, February 1% or that Hannah More died on September 
6, 1833? When Dog-Days begin, and the Oyster Season 
commences, are indeed entries to the He me the one suggesting 
a large consumption of drink in general, the other of porter. We 
do not object either to the “eruption of Vesuvius ” as a remark- 
able event ; for there is at all events a suggestion of thirstiness in 
a burning mountain. 

In opposition to the Licensed Victuallers’ Almanack we have 
Graham's Temperance Guide, edited by the Rev. Dawson Burns. 
Instead of giving us four portraits as do their rivals, the teetotallers 
iet us have but one, but then it is the likeness of their great 
leader, Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It_is an interesting question in the 
tables of comparative weights and measures whether one teetotal 
baronet and member of Parliament is not equal to four licensed 
victuallers. We cannot in the present case find fault with the 
remarkable events that have been selected, which have all a 
strictly anti-alcoholic bearing. January 12th would seem to be 
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the peer: on which Shakspeare wrote “Tl ne’er be drunk while I 
live again”; and February 12th as the day on which “Hannah, 
the mother of perf drank neither wine nor strong drink. % 
On March zoth, no doubt as the time when the birds begin to ley 
we are reminded that “ Drink is an egg from which nearly all 
vices are hatched.” On December 25th the teetotaller is not sn 
minded of the ordinary associations of the day, for fear no doubt 
lest he should indulge in undue sewer hy but as a makeweight he 
reads that on that day “ Ald. Harvey d., 1870, a. 84, abst. 60 y., 
Chairman of the U. K. Alliance.” We would call the attention 
of our tem rs ape friends to the fact that, according to their own 
tables, while there are about 4,000 ministers of religion who ab- 
stain, there are not 170 medical men. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Office, 40 King W Strect, City, 


= 
he present Class Kooms will accommodate about One Hundred Boys, i 
There is a Private Playing Field of several acres. 
| There are Two Exhibitions worth £20 a year for Three Years at Oxford or Cambridge, and ; % 
ears, has been founded by’ | : 
= 
| 
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| 
Exam 
traine 
| 
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[ December 23, 1871. 


GESTLEMAN Thirty years of age, with 
of Business, and with French, SITUATION 


H. Owen, 
ABA B.A., LL.D. (Universit ty of France), 


ho holds the French ret-class Previneial College, wishes to oot s with 
1 Chureh Court, Old 


T°.™ MEMBERS ine PARLIAMENT or Others requiring 
rvices of a well-educated Geatiomen as AMANUENSIS, or to do other Literary 
Work either as COPYIST or of MS. The Adverti-er is desirous of 
occasional or full Employment, aud can give the pues Meferences.—Letters to be 

to E.S.E., 15 Atherstone V filles, ‘Toltington Park, N 


PRIVATE SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS.—A GENTLE- 


MAN, Twenty-four years of age, who has occupied a position of considerable Confidence 

for Eight years, de Sis: ENGAGEMENT as above, in Town or Country. Most satisfactory 

‘Testimonials. —Ad Atkinson's News Utlice, 40 King William Stree*, City, B.C. 

(CHURCH PEN ITENTIARY ASSOCIATION. —The Hon. 
Secretaries carnestly plead for a Portion of the ALMS given away at this Season. Thirty 

Penitentiaries and Houses of Refuge, with Room for more th: 

union with the Association, 


Year been refused Admission 
G. C. CAMPBELL, 
E. L. BIRKETT, M.D., im Hon. Sees. 
Office : 32 Sackville Street, W. THOS. WODEHOUSE, 
ANUARY ELECTION, 1872.-TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 
London ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton.—Your VOTES 


in the course the past 


and Interest are estly solicited on behalf of FVILLIAM WARD DARLING, aged 
Eight years, His Father wasa Theolozical Pookseller 4nd Publisher in Little Queen Street, 
Lincoln's I: Fields. He died leaving Six 


— pril, lsés. at the age of Forty-on 
elee 


of paral 
Childre: on the Widow. ected. The Case is strongly Teeommended 
by ag ee v. Bishop Short; Rey. Ww. ‘Calvert. Minor Canon of St. Paul's, Vicar of St. 
John the ist, i m; Rev. C. H. Satie s, Vicar of St. Luke's, Kentish Town, 
N.W.; E. Bailock, Holborn ; Mr. C yoo ll King William W.C.; 
Mr. J. F. Puttick, 26 Covent Gasden. Proxies will aiso be thankfully received 
by Mr. D. Jones, at the “Saturday Review,” 33 Southampton Street, ‘Strand. WC. 


HYDRopaTHY. PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD ore Ne “* A.. M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
pl - — Private entranee into Richmond Prospectus on application. 


OLD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, should End our Days. 
Pat on Use of the PORTABLE TURKISH BATH, for Curing Diseases_Four 
Huwrer, of Calcutta— Rheumatism, Gout, &c., Price. with Flannel Cloak. 21s.— 
Sole HAWESLFY, 4 Blenheim Street, Bond Street, W.—Vide Leader in Daily 
Telegraph,” February 7, 1870. 
BRiGHTON. — —BEDFORD HOTEL. —1 Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing re Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service “in the “Hi ws Communications to The 
MANAGER, Bedford | Hotel | Company, Limited. 
BE NDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT, FRDIA, CHINA, 
ASTRAL A. ROME, vié Falconara, NAPLES, vid Fi Shortest and Cheapest 
‘or Through Tickets and information, apply to the "Sour TrALIAN RAILWAY. 
Agents, LEBEAU & co. , 6 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
RODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
DDRESSES and Dies Engrav Gems. 

RAISED, RUSEIC. GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAM S artistically 
signed for an. mbination of Letters. . NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES i - 7. 
Belict and Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 

PLATE elegantly engraved. and 109 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
E DENT & CO., Gl Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
Her and MANUFACTURERS of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES. CLOCKS. &e., 
and H.R... the Priace of Wales, and Makers of the Great Clock of the Houses 
Dent & Co.,from 5 Guineas. 
Silver Foreign Watches, cuaianteed by E, Dént & Co. 


Golda 
Ch h Repeaters, Indepen dent, Treble, and other Stop Seeonds 
Keyless or a a Astronomical, Turret, and Bracket Clocks of every Description. 
z Assortment of Gold Aibert and Guard Chains, 18-Carat, xe. 


forwarded safely by post (registered). 
ASTRONOMES-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
tothe the wee on CHARING CRUSE 


Catalogues on a) 
E. DENT & CO., Gl Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London. 
annual competition, “ M. F. DENT 
Chromometer Watch, and Clock Maker 
"PRE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 
feat a He pee more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
& Co., is beyond all doubt the best 


male next to that can be used as such, cither usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no cle next it be dist real silver. 
A small useful Set, of first quality for finish and durability, as followe:— 
Fiddle or King’s 
Parrenne. | Ola sive. Bead. | Thread. | 
£s. da. 4. 
, aw. 3 3-. 2. 
2Sauce Ladies ...... Bis &. 
1Gravy Spoon . « - 86 B. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt b ‘bowls @. o - 
1 Mu it bowl .... 
1 Pai - 96 13. se. 
1 Butter e Be e @ 43 
1 - - Bb. 
1 3. - 46 
916 ue. 12 8 6 3 26 
tain the above, and a 


Total. 
Article to be had singly at the same Prices. Am Oak Chest to con’ 
of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A Second wit of Fiddle Pattern 
Table and Forks, £1 2s. perdoz. Dessert. 166. Tea Spoons, 10s. 
Tea Coffee Sets, Bleetro-sitver on White Metal, £3 15s. to £7. 
Do. Electro-Silver on Nickel. £7 178. to 
Dish Covers. Electro-silver on Nickel :—A Set of Four, plain elegant Pattern, £9. A Set of 
Four, Beaded aaern £10 10s, A Set of Pour, Fluted Pattern, £12 lds. Chased and Engraved 
from £14 to £36. 


Cruet Frames, : +—Three Glasses, 128. to £2 Four Glasses, Ss. to £2 183. 
Six Glasses, £! 48. to £4 lis. Seven Glasses, £1 Iss. to £7 Biscuit os. 
Pruit Knives and Forks, from 45s. to (9 lus. the 
Ss. and Fish Carvers, in Cases, from 15s. to 34s. the Pair 
of — done'by the Patent process. 


CUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


‘The Blades are al] of the finest Steel. | 
Shale dito POT Dozen ll 6 per Pairs . 
Balance ditto . 6 12 6 . 

4 2 6 16 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto 8 6 
4 ditto fest African Ivory 
Ditto, with Silver Ferule .... 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades ........ pes 4 . 3. 
Niekel Electro ilvered Handles .. 3 19 76 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Fumishing I nt, to HR. H. the Prince 
upwards of 860 Illustrations of his unrivalled 

Stock, with List of Priees.and Plans of 20 larze Show-rooias, ». Oxford Street, ; 
. 14.2, 3and 4 Newman Street; 4, . aud 6 Pe .ry's Place 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 
‘The Gest of delivering ¢ Goods to the most distant parts of the t United Kingdom way is 
trifling: WILLIAM 8. BURTON will delivery at a small! fixed rate. 


an 786 Penitents, are now in | 
y need such Help as its — allow. More than 200 
through waut of 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, —-. & CO.; the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND; 
d the BANK OF ENGLAND. 
gh Calentia, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Heed Office on the Terms customary with Landon Bankers, 
and Interestallowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for tixed periods on tie fullowing terms, viz. 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agr upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Salesand Purchases effected in British and Foreign Scourities, in East India Stock and 
ans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
pa. KR, other description of Banking Business aad Moncey Agency, British and Indian, 
ansact 


R in Edinb 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
[HE SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
The Thirtieth ANNUAL MBPETING was held on October 9, 1871, 
EDWARD 8S. GORDON, Esgq., Q.C., M.P., Chairman of the Direetors, in the Chair. 
The Report, Revenue Account, and Balance Sheet were read and unanimously approved. 
The following facts were exhibited :— 


Proposals for New Life Policies received during the year, 589, for ...... £327,520 

Policies Issued, 515, for 

Total Claims paid since 1843, upwards of ... 

Average Rate of Interest on Investments realized during the year, 
£4 Is. 4d. per cent. 

Total Income of the year..... anaes 

Accumulated Funds ...........+. 


236,145 


Reference was made to the Investigation now in progress with a view to a FURTHER 
DIVISION of PROFITS in 1872,the Bonus Additions in 185! and 1863 having been £6 lus. 
and £6 per £100 for the four years preceding respectively. 

The Dividend declared was equal to 27} per cent. on the original Capital. 


JOUN M. MCANDLISIL, Maneger. 
WILLIAM PORTEUS, Seeretary in London, 


Copies of the Report and Accounts, with Form of Proposal, 
application. 


tates, &e., may be had on 


EDINBURGH~—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON—3 KING WILLIAM STREET, ‘EC. 


[MPEBIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN Y. 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OfFice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are,in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,766,000; and in respect of 
Annuities £1,625 per annum. 

‘The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities amount to £937,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 

The Accounts of the Office for net last Financial Year, returned to the Board of Trade in 
compliance with * The Companies Act, 1870," together with Prospectuses, may 


be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
_ CAPITAL, _£1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000, 


EQuivaBLeE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Established in 1762. 
MANSION-HOUSE STREET, Opposite the Mansion House, London. 
The oldest Life Office on the Mutual principle in existence. 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Vice-President. 


JAMES SPICER, Esq., Vice-President. 
John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
Gee Seovell, Esq. 


John Charles Burgo; 
George Cavendi 
William Currey, 
1 Edw: 


tes 
John Welch 
George Frederick W hite, Esq 
Ex- Directors. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. | 
William Edwards, Esq. 


George Fénning, ‘Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. 


1ard Twining. Esq. 

John Walter, Esq., M.P. 

Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 

THE EQUITABLE HAS NEVER ALLOWED COMMISSION OR EMPLOYED 

gee thus saving more than TWO MILLIONS STERLING TO THE ASSURED. 
‘he Capital and Profits belong exciusiv aly: ae the Assured. 
The Invested Capital is upwards of £4,000. 
— whole expenses of Management are — ‘about 2} per cent. on the annual income. 
urrenders of Policies are accepted at their true value, without deduction, rendering loss by 


forfelmure 
P @ distance from London may be Assured without Attendance at the 
CALEDONIAN 


J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
T ESTABLISHED 1805. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
A HIGHER RATE OF BONUS was Declared at the Fifth Division of Profits made as at 
13th May, 1871, than on any former occasion. Arter providing for the Bonus and all Liabilities, 
iy £20,000 was laid aside as a Reserve, and to meet the Prospective Bonus. 
INCREASE D BENEFITS have hitherto been given to the Polieyholder: } enna Tuvestiga- 
tion. Few Companies, however large their business, have been able to do so. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, and Conditions of Assurance Liberal. 


Copies of the Sixty-sixth Annual _——— containing the results of the Fifth Investigation 
and the Balance-Sheet of A flairs, r be had on applieation. 


FIRE INSURANCES Bffected o = almost all Risks, at Moderate Rates. 
JOHN MOINET, Manager. 
EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE), 19 GEORGE STREET. 
LONDON : 39 LOTHBURY, E.c. LASGOW : 64 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
DUBLIN: 31 DAME STREET. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, 
London. Established 1824. Capital, £5 000,000. 


-,— and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favourable Terms. 
ts, aad Forms, may be had on application to 


Prospectuses, Statement 
BOBERT LEwIs, Secretary. 
"ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


Gcorrish AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1825. 
| INVESTED FUNDS... .£1,413,584. 
« 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


ident Secretary. 


PER CENT.— 


Y. R. ECCLES, Iv 


and 6 
Limited, 
5, to re place other« 


TDEBENTURES at 5, 54, 
CEYLON COMPANY, 
The Directors are prepared to issue DELENTU folling due, viz, 
for One Year, at 5 per cent.; for Three Years, at 5} percent. ; ar Five Yours. at Gmercont. 
per annum; also for longer periods, on Terms to be ascertamed af te Uiliee of 


BR. A. CAMBHON, Seeretery, 


Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street E.C 


December 23, 1871.] 


The Saturday Review. 


To. the SHAREHOLDERS of the ERIE RAILWAY.— 


a for rescuing the Attontic and 

‘estern With the which and co-operation 0: essrs. BISCHO: 

oard of Directors rgani: tlantic an: estern Co! 

the B best known and most names in the United States, as a guarantee for its 

faithful 


gross l revenue of the Erie Railway is now £4,000,000 sterling (calculating the 

k an uftalo. cay and len 1e two roads an: 

we ss = same, but the net revenue ew York Central is £1,660,000, while 

that of of the ne a scarce! 

terest. Were the ie Railway 


the —y petro- 
1 Stock has been 
the 


id property from its 
dertake this movement alike in in the ~~ of the Atlantic 
Great Western itis road, with which I am more immediately connected, and of = Erie 


TRON WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, the largest 
best of IRON WINE BINS, Soda Water Racks, end: eve Ty Article 

he Dealer in, or Consumer of, es and other Liquors.—18 Great Tower Street, 8 Hay- 
market, 38 Mansell Street, London ; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf, Paris. Illustrated Catalogues 


TRON WINE BINS—W. & J. BURROW, 
pevestere and Patentees of the “ SAFETY” wae BINS, with Separate Res 
Any Size or Shape. Lilustrated Priced Lists 


GALT & COS EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALES, 
in Bottle, also in Cask, in the finest Condition. WINES and SPIRITS. of selected 
qualities, 3 at the lowest Cash Prices._MOODY & CO., 40 LIME STREET, , LONDON, B.C. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. —Supplied to 
Her Majesty the Gum. This — Liqueur, a the famous Kent Morella, 
supersedes ld uch fs and is also recom- 
mended by the ofession asa  alvatle Tents ta eakness. Order of any 
Merchant, direst of T. GRANT, Distillery, me, at 42s. per Doz. Cash. 


and m old mellow Spirit is the very nage es of IRISH 
WHISKIES in unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
Cognac Brandy. Note the words ** Kinahan’s. LL.” on Seal, val Label, and Cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Erie Haile ay, 
and Great Western alee 


HRIM & GOLDSCHMIDT and consequen 
being essential to limit the time for such deposit, so as to aaa any issu rat tach eres being 
made available shares will receivec BISCHOFFSHEIM & 
OLDSCHMIDT after the date named in 
Othe legality of Erie Shares, for which Cartitioates sii ‘be issued by Messrs. BISCHOFFSHEIM 
& will be‘contested. of 
tive action can on 
It is. to be that all Enelish ond Continental will will 


ce Join in is new ort tor 
"Messrs, W. & H. P. SiARP. who acted as Solicitors in the Atlantic Reorganization, will 


again give thelr services in the present 
I am, Gentlemen, your faithful : 
JAMES 


1871. 

R AILWaAY REORGANIZATION. — Messrs. 

OFFSHEIM & GOLDSCHMIDT are prepared to receive Shares of the ERIE 

RAILW. OMPANY issue their in exchange. No Shares will be received 

unless deposited at their ting House, ’ Court. Lothbury, E.C.. THIS DAY, 

Saturday, the 2rd instant. After whi the advantage of Joining in this Movement must, 
in the general interests, be positi 
London, December 23, 1871. 


1871. 
ERE RAILWAY REORGANIZATION PROTECTION 


COMMITTEE_RECEIPTS.~— Messrs. BISCHOFFSHE & GOLD: are 
now prepared to RECEIVE and give in EXCHANGE CERTIFICATES for the RECEIPTS 
of the ERIE PROTECTION . representing Shares in London, or held by the 
Courts in New Lem k. 

_ London, December 20, ‘1s71. 


PHE GREAT INDIAN NINSULA RAILWAY 


At the Forty-fourth of PROPRIETORS, held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, on Street, London, on Friday, December 15, 1871 
Colonel J. HOLLAND, Chairman of the Company, in the 

The Advertisement convening the ng was read; 

The Commponay 's Seal was attixed to the Resister of Proprietors. 

‘The Directors’ Report having been taken as read, 

tt Moved by 

Seconded b; M. NICOL, 

evolved that t of the Directors, together with be 
an 


yee” J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 


It was Moved by JouNn FIELD. 
Seconded by Rost. 


a 

K LAZENLY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E.LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces,and C g and fi 
their Name, are compelled to CAU’ TION the Public againstthe inferior Preparations which are 
ut up and labelled in close eae: of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Wig eet, C: lish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square),and 18 Trinity 
Street, London,S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that bo Bottle, lm a by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years,signed"* Llizabeth Lazenb; 


CACAO PEEPARATIONS 
ie COCOA—a grateful and comforting beverage for breakfast. 
EPPS's CACAOINE—2 thin, fine-flavoured evening beverage. 
EPPs’s CHOCOLATE —made of the richest and most ‘Cackos. ~ 
Each Packet, Tin, or Cake, is labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMC@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


TY HITEHEAD’S SOLID ESSENCE of BEEF, best and 
cheapest, and most nutri 


tious. 
__ . ea Grocers and Chemists. Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


HEALTHY DIGESTION.—N: othing is so important to the 
Human Frame as healthy Digestive Organs; when the p Remedy is 

MORSON’S PEPSINE. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 6d.. by “ot Chemists, ae the Manu- 

facturers, T. MORSON & SON, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. See Name on Label. 


DIGESTIVE COCOA.—Specially prepared for Sufferers from 


Indigestion, Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints ; is highly nutriti easily digested, 
and palatable, and‘ adapted for the most Delicat Stomach’ 


Sold in Tins, from 1s. 6d., by all Chemniete and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, M3 New Bond Street, London, W. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache. a and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


pe. HASSALL’S REPORT on BRAGG’S ~ CARBON or or 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
ore than one oceasion subjected to ———. CHARCOAL BIS- 
found them to be most ¢ charcoal and other 
materials used in their manufacture being of the purest and bask These Biscuits 
easant to the taste and nourishing, an 
hitnerto devi the of that mot 


KEATING c COUGH LOZENGES are daily recommended 
bo aren &e., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
em Churchyard.” 8. 1}d., each, by all Druggists, ac. ; 


Resolved, that the best Thanks or the are due, and are hereby tendered, to the 
_ Casirmen and Directors for their attention to interests of the Company. 


THOS. R. WATT, Managing Director. 


[PORTANT to INVESTORS in BRITISH and FOREIGN 
MINES, RAILWAY STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all descriptions. Dividends 
rate. of 5, 19, and 15 per cent. Consult Mr. JOHN B. SPECIAL 

INVESTMENTS, sent free by post on lication to JoHN B. REYNOLDS, Stock and Share 
Dealer, 70 70 yand a Bishopszate Street Within, don, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS S.— DRESSING BAGS 
and CASES, Despatch Bom, Tourists’ Wri Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, 
Parisian Productions, Librar: Albums, greling Bottles, Card Trays, Cases of fine 
Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Tal lek Knives, the r St and Pane’ at MECHI'’S, 
112 Regent Street, W. Llustrated Catalogues post free. Established 1827. 


(CHRISTM AS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—The PATENT 


LITERARY MACHINE, for Holding the Book, &c., in a te = d Screening 
Face from the Fire. by Princess Louise. Price and raw ing ings free. 


. CARTER, 55 Mortimer Street, W 
LADIES’ WINTER BOOTS. — Kid, Double Soles, Elastic 


or Button, 16s. 6d. ; Levant Moroeco, Cork Soles to rebist damp, 2Is.; Velvet Flannel- 
lined Boots, 5s. Gd. ; Slippers, 3s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues post tree, with particulars of 


for Country Residents. 
SON 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 
PEARD, & CO.’S WEST-END SHOW- 


ROOMS for Grates. Stoves, Fenders, and Fire Trons Medinval Art Metal Work, 
i BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. W. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES, COFFIN FURNITURE, 

MONUMENTS, "rose RAILING. 
HART, SON, PEARD, & 


Art Metal Work 
Show-Rooms, 4 Brook Street, ee Square, W. wn 


& SON, Tottenham-Court Road, W.—The only 
in London exclusively for the FURNISHING [SHING of f BEDROOM 


HEAL 


Leith and BRASS BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON have 


— 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road. London, W. 
HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containi 
with of BEDSTEADS 


300 Tllustrat 
FURNITURE, sent free by pat BEDDING, and BED 


195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
(CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS in FURNITURE. 
Messrs. SMEE’S 


LITHOGRAPH SHEET of SPECIAL DESIGNS for this SEASON 
may be Obtained from most respectable Cabinet-Makers and Upholsterers tnroughout the 
Country, or will be forwarded upon request by 
W. A. & S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


A DELICATE ant C CLEAR COMPLEXION, with a delightful 
The Celebrated UNITED i SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler- 


with Liste of of New Publications, -sratioand 


AT? this FESTIVE SEASON many persons suffer HEAD- 
ACHE, INDIGESTION, and other unpleasant Symptoms. The use of PARR’S ae] 
PILLS Prodrices Immediate meee, without pain or ‘inconvenience, and may be resorted to 

ul times with perfect confidence. 


BOOKS, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBR =_DOOES for all READERS. 


ies of every Work of in circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT Y.—See MUDIE’S New Edition now ready. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First-Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the Newest Books, One Guinea sy ———. tg jocieties 
and Institutions supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses postage free 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—BOXES and 
of BOOKS are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S SFLECr LIBRARY to Families 
and _ Book Soeieties in every part of the Gases. Revised LISTS 

the Library, and logues of Surplus wn for Sal 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application 


SELECT LIBRARY. — CHRISTMAS PRE- 
SENTS.—See MUDIE'S CATALOGUES for CHRISTMAS. These CATA- 
aried assortment of Seertment of 


ntlemen's Libraries, and for Christmas and Presents and Prizes." 
MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—AI] the Books in Circula- 


or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
dele y by the Subscribers to MUDIE’S LI LIBRARY. CROSS STREDT. MaKe 


of BOOKS lately added to 
ie at greatly reduced prices, 


3 ine 


TER ; and ‘by: order) from all Booksellers in connexion with 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office,4 King Street, Chenpeide. 


[THE ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. 


unde BPVIsED LIST of BOOKS lately added to THE ENGLISH 
LIBRARY is now ready, and will be postage free, on application. —- 


15 Old Bond Street, London, W. W. P. KENNEDY, Manager. 


THE ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY.—CHEAP 


BOOKS.—A New Edition of fe DECEMBER LIST of BOOKS di from 
ENGLISG and FOREIGN BRARY for Sale, at very low prices, is will be 


, on application. 
W. P. KENNEDY, Janager. 


15 Old Bond Street, London, W 


LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


ions from One Guinea to amount, to the 
Bucks supply required. au 


%s* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on Sepllention, 

BOOTH’S.CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


in 1841. _Patron—H. Ru. the PRINCE of WALES. ‘President THOM 
CARLYLE. Es Esq. a. Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern oot 
various Subscriptions, £3 a year, or 42 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Mcmber- 
ship.. £%. to Country, and Ten to ‘Town, Members. Reading- 
**Preapectas on application. Catalogue, 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


| 
Bo! 
| 
whom, however, it is now diverted through private contracts for loading and | 
the construction of rolling stock, the purehase of supplies, and the working ¢ 
Jeum, and through traffics. During the last three or four years, the Capital 3 
increased by Ten millions sterling, and it is stiil increasing. No one outsid 
knows its present amount. No Dividends have been paid on the Ordinary Stoc| 
8 per cent. was declared ; or on the Preferred Stock since 1868. 
Tio propose, if supported by the Erie Proprietors, to commence energetic proceedings for Le 
th wal of the prose j of th rie Railway. and placing in power an honest and 
cay 4 
prq 
an 
Ral 
rightly appealed to, will not fail in protecting your interests. 
ave. therefore. to request that all Erie Shares shall be deposited with Messrs. BISCHOFFS- 
have consented to act as Agents for the Reorganization of the | —_ 
‘ertificates for the same as in the Reorganization of the Atlantic — 2 
; There is reason to believe that the policy whieh has resulted so : 
satisfactorily in the one instance will be equally successful in the other. Their agency will not | 
be in any way antagonistic to the action or objects of the existtmg “ Protection Committee,” but ; 5 
will, on the contrary, be directed to the very end that Committee hasin view. The shares will . 
he reeeived without charge, and will not be subject to any contribution until the administration 
of the Railway is reformed, and payment of dividends resumed. In order to check the issue of ~ 
shares, which continues to overflow all restrictions placed on it either by the Proteetion Com- = 
= — — - | 
| { 
| 
| \ 
| 
> 
{ 
| 
fa 


The 


Saturday Review. 


[ December 23, 1871. 


THE. SATURDAY REVIEW in AMERICA. —SUBSCRIP- 
‘ONS, for any Time.at PUBLICATION PRICE, can be made 

ent Garden, gion. The Annual Subscription, Postage, is 

£1 10s. 6d. or $7°50, Gold, and may be remitted direct, or paid to the New York Agents of 

B. F. Stevens, Messrs. IRVING & WILLEY, 34} Pine Street, New York. 


THE 58: SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
E SATURDAY REVIEW are 
10, 81, 88, = 192, and 611 (clean copies)—at the Otlice, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


HARRISON & SONS’ } NEW CATALOGUE of ILLUS- 
TRATED, ILLUMINATED, CHILDREN’S for Christmas and 
New re 's Presents, will be sent post-free on application. All Books supplied at very Reduced 


HARRISON & Soxs, 59 Pall Mall. London, 8.W. to Majesty and 
H.: the Prince of Wales 


(GGENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.—Boosey’s Shilling Edition, 


complete for Pianoforte Solo. 


(GGENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.—The celebrated Gens 
Ly A Dest is published with English words, with French words, also as a Song, aud 
4s.each. BoosEy & Co., Holles Street. 


GENEVIEVE QUADRILLE. By Cuartes Coorz. On 


Offenbach’s new Opera. 4s. Boosry & Co. 


| 


with B. F. STEVENS, | 


| 


wired, and for which Is. each will be gon. 


a NEW “SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 
I. BORM. 

TIME and SPACE; a METAPHYSICAL ESSAY. 
Part I. Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas. Part II. Laws 
of Logic; with a Criticism on Hecet. By SHapworTH H. Hopeson. 8yo, 
price 16s. cloth. 

Il. MATTER. 
THE THEORY of PRACTICE; an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 


Book I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of 
Reasoning, of Choice, of Character; and their Connexion with the Cerebral 
Organisation. Book II. Logic of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logic of 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Philology, &c. with a General View of the 
Connexion of the Sciences. By the same "Author. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s, 
cl 


London : Lonemans, GrreN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
EDITION DE LUXE, ONLY 200 COPIES FOR SALE. 
In crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt top. 


JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier Dr 
. | ree Translated from the French, with a Notice of the Author's Life, 
y H. A. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


GENEVIEVE W, WALTZ. By Cuartes Coorr. On Offen-— 


bach's new Opera. 4s Boosry & Co. 


Now ready, Parts I. and IT. 4to. imperial, ining Six E les, per part 5s. 
(THE GRE AT MASTERS: Selections from their S Studies and 
cap DT™ings im the Continental Galleries; reproduced for the Use of Art Students and 


Frise ArT Company (Limited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. : 
Wixson & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. _ And Fine Art Tlouses generally. 


DE LA RUE’S PLAYING CARDS. The New Patterns 


for the Season may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only, of 
the Manufacturers, 


Tos. De La RvE & Co., London. 


BEZIQUE, wi with “GUIDE” by CAVENDISH, in ¢ in great ¥ variety. 


Stationers. 
we De La RvE & Co., London. 


TO CHESS PLAYERS.—Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
(THE POCKET CHESS PROBLEM RECORDER. Arranged 
novel fox the eas and of P Endings, &c. Of all 


‘Tuos. De La Roz & Co., London. 


the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By Cavenpisu. 


3s. 6d. The GAME of BEZIQUE. By CavENDISH. 8vo. Larze 
all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Tuos. De La RvE & Co., London. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARIES for 1872, in several Sizes, = in a great variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Bindings, may now be had of al Wholesale of the Publishers, 
De La & Co., London. 


G,0ODALL'S CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S CARDS, 
FLORAL and COMIC ILLUMINATED &c. — These 
«Nowe are designed by of the be ao 


(THE CAMDEN WHIST-MARKER, for LONG or SHORT 


WHIST, in a Variety of Styles, in Wood an ee W. be had from ail Booksellers 
and Stationers._C. GOODALL & Sos, Camden Works, Lon 


BEZIQUE. —The ROYAL GAME of BEZIQUE, with 


CAMDEN, in Elegant Boxes, with com ete, may be from all 
tioners.C. GOODALL & SON, Camden W: us, London, 


(THE CAMDEN ENVELOPE—GOODALL’S PATENT— 
commends itself for Novelty in Gumming and Cleanliness in Use, not to be attained in 
any Sole by all Stationers.—C. GOODALL & Son, Camden Works, 


BASKERVILLE VELLUM WOVE NOTE PAPER, 


entered at ‘Stationers’ Hall, July 1871, may be had from every Stationer in the United 
Kingdom.—C. GoopaLt & Sox, Camden Works, London, NW. 


GOODALL'S PLAYING CARDS. ~The New Patterns for | 


THE SIX-SHILLING STANDARD COOKERY-BOOK. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, with additional Plates and 
Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth. 


ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES reduced 
to a system of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, in which 
the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. By Etiza Acton. 
“A much enlarged edition of this useful in kitchens, yet shows to 
collection _of receipts has lately been pub- desirable for persons of limi' 
lished. The preface seems partisularty worth well as for the Wealthy.” 
attention ; it deprecates the waste so common Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
*,* Of this popular Cookery-Book about One Hundred and Ten Thousand (110,000) 
Copies have been sold. 


London : LONGMANS, GRREN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in in post § 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


A UTHORITY and CONSCIENCE; a Free Debate on the 

Tendency of Dogmatic Theology and on the Characteristicsof Faith. Edited 
by Conway MOREL. 

“A more attractive and readable volume 

- The dialogues are four in number, touch- 
ing on a very ‘wide ae e of topics connected 
with the Bible, the C ea infallibility of 
Holy W. yd and of the Roman Church, Janus 
and Dr. Newman, dogmatism, religion in its 
widest ran fullest sense, inspiration and 
miracles, conscience and faith. These and 
many ll and incidental sub- 


vigour, and ; the rather 
inclining to jowever great the 
value of congregational ‘worship a church 
unity, religion would flourish better without 

mas than with them. Butthe controversy 
is never narrow and never bitter. Each man 
states his views with clearness and with 
charit: ,and the whole volume is worthy of 

.""—Standard. 


jects are all dled with great earnestness, 


London: LoNGMANS, GRKEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In crown 8vo. pp. 384, price 6s. cloth, 
MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or SCIENCE of MAN, 
based on Modern Research. By CHARLES Bray, Author of ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Necessity,” &c. 
This work covers a very wide field.” —Zancet. 
“ Of a truly interesting character.” —Scientyic Review. 
“ This strange and clever book.”"—Zand and Water. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


HE RAVEN CLUB PAPERS, First Series. Edited by 
NATHANIEL NUTGALL. 


“ It is seldom we meet with a volume so thoroughly enjoyable.”—Public Opinion. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GCENES and STUDIES ; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. 

By Captain J. W. CLayron, F. R.G.S. late 13th Light Dragoons, Author of 
“ Personal Memoirs of Charles II,” *‘ Il Pellegrino,” &e. 

“This volume comprises many thoughtful pathy of and artist, iating 
essays by of advan beautiful aspects with the en- 
liberal views...... ys admirably written thusiasm ry a devotee......Turn where we 
and full of p pregnant ou suggestions.” may in “ amusing volume, there is ever 


bserver. something to arrest the attention.’ 
“ Captain Clayton writes with all the « sym- United Service Magazine. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


the present Season are Now Ready, and may be oll Bookspllers and 
wholesale only from C. GOODALL & Son, Camden Works, TE! N.W 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1872. The Best, most 
Complete, and Cheapest Almanack published. Is.; os ae half-bound, Is. 6d. 
To be had of all Book 
This day is published, New Edition, 6s. 6d. 
FLEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 


\GEOLOGY. | By the late Professor Janrs F. W. Jonxstox. Author of The 
ry mmon e. in vised 
ATKINSON, B.A., F.C.S., Clifton College 


WILLIAM BLAekwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, éd. 
GHALL WE GIVE IT UP? A Political Correspondence 
dedicated to the Conservative Associations of the United Kingdom 
London: Rosert HARDWICKE, 19% Piccadilly. 
. Second Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt, 38. 6d. 


Hen to PREPARE for CIVIL SERVICE COMPETI- 


nt Regulations, the Programmes, Staff po 8: 
ices, and the latest Examination Papers; with Instructions for 
Grune tat into Summaries.” By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 

“ Candidates had better order the book at once.""_Civilian. “ This is a book which was much 
needed.” Civil Service Gazette. “A guide, simple, certain, and valuable."— Freeman's 
Journal. “Valuable to even the youngest student.” —Jrish Times. 

Dublin: MCGLASHAN & GILL, 50 Upper Sackville Street. 
London : WHITTAKER & Co.; and SiMPKIN & Co. 
Edinburgh : J. J. MENZIES & Co. 


A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Richly bound, gilt edges, &c. cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 
ARTHUR. By Lord Lytton. Illustrated by Edward 


Hughes, Charles Green, Clarke Stanton, and others. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 


Hess of MODERN MAN. By Tuomas Herserr Noyes, 
Jun. B.A. of Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


Works by the same Author :— 
AN IDYLL of the WEALD, price 5s. 


LYRICS and BUCOLICS, price 3s. 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


HANDSOMEST PRESENT. Ready 


this Da: 
LONDON: a Pilgrimage. Part L, ready this day, contains 


the following ILLUSTRATIONS by GUSTAVE DO 
Whittington at Highgate. 

Hampstead gma in the Olden Time. 
nitial Lette: 

ondon Stone. 

fower of London. 

Hayboats on the Thames. 

Two Pilgrims. 


Yictoria Tower. 

London Bridge. 1871. 

ks—Night Scene. 

London Bridge, 1694. 

scripture Reader in a Night Refage 
Westminster from the Thames Embankment. 


|HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT is 
SLONDON.” Illustrated by Gustave Doré. Part I., now ready, 5s. 
GRANT & Co., 102 Fleet Street. And all Booksellers. 
Just published, 10s. 6d. 
GKETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the OLD 
ENGLISH STYLE. 
CouuLxson & Lock, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 


bar | ri 


“ It is a poem which, to say nothing ofits unstained purity, is so sweet, so Zay. 80 versatile, so 
noble, and som mi that it would undoubtedly have been read with phot, mh y, 
* Ari riosto,’ by = own Mag nay, more, by that greater poet to whom we owe the ‘ Sonnets’ 

and the * Rape Review. 

“ Lord Lytton the review of this his of ‘King Arthur’ will show, is 
ofa most exceptional order of merit, instinct he most deli appre- 

‘every respect y — Ly is as mi of the 
literature of his country.” — Times, November 9, 1 


London: SIMPKLS, & Co. 


Now ready, crown $vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; or, half morocco, top edges gilt, 9s. 
BEWICK's SELECT FABLES of A&SOP and Others, with 


Poetical jeations, &e., by OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 200 original W: Engravings 
by ond an Preteen 


os To 4to. half Roxburghe, Borders in Red, &c. (only 250 Copies 
' BIckERS & SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 640, 7g. 6d.; or in 3 vols., 2s., 3s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


Nit and IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK.— 


2, --1- SYSTEMATIC HISTORY : a Manual of British and Foreign Contemporary 
us and Reviews to be had on apvlication. _ 


JARROLD & SONS, 12 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK. 
IMMEL’S FRENCH EDITION of the “BOOK of 


PERFUMES,” “ Le Livre des Parfums.” With a Preface by apy Aureoms Karr. 
lettered. 200 Cheon, 0 Plates, 8s. ; 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


To be had also of the and London ; 
Road, B: 
828 
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